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THE CHURCH BY THE SEA. 


IL. 
THAT spirit of wit, whose quenchless ray 
To wakening England Holland lent, 
In whose frail wasted body lay 
The orient and the occident, 


II. 
Still wandering in the night of time, 
Nor yet conceiving dawn should be, 
A pilgrim with a gift of rhyme, 
Sought out Our Lady by the Sea, 


Ill. 
Along the desolate downs he rode, 
And pondered on God’s mystic name, 
Till with his beads and votive ode, 
To Walsingham Erasmus came. 


IV. 
He found the famous chapel there, 
Unswept, unwindowed, undivine, 
And the bleak gusts of autumn air 
Blew sand across the holy shrine. 


v. 
Two tapers in a spicy mist 
Scarce lit the jewelled heaps of gold, 
As pilgrim after pilgrim kissed 
The relics that were bought and sold. 


Vi. 
A greedy canon still beguiled 
The wealthy at his wicket-gate, 
And o’er his shining tonsure smiled 
A Virgin doubly desecrate. 


vil. 
The pattered prayers, the incense swung, 
The embroidered throne, the golden stall, 
The precious gifts at random flung, — 
And North Sea sand across it all! 


VII. 
He mocked, that spirit of matchless wit ; 


He mourned the rite that warps and seres : 


And seeing no hope of health in it, 
He laughed lest he should break in tears, 


IX, 
And we, if still our reverend fanes 
Lie open to the salt sea deep, 
If flying sand our choir profanes, 
Shall we not laugh, shall we not weep? 


Xx. 
We toll the bell, we throng the aisle, 
We pay a wealth in tithe and fee, 
We wreathe the shrine, and all the while 
Our church lies open to the sea, 


XI. 
The brackish wind that stirs the flame, 
And fans the painted saints asleep, 
From heaven above it never came, 
But from the starless Eastern deep. 


XIL 
The storm is rising o’er the sea, 
The long bleak windward line is grey, 
And when it rises, how shall we 
And our weak tapers fare that day? 





XIII. 
Perchance amid the roar and crack 
Of starting-beams we yet shall stand ; 
Perchance our idols shall not lack 
Deep burial in the shifting sand. 
Cornhill Magazine. EpMUND W. GOssE. 


THE YEAR OF DEATHS, APRIL, 1881-2. 


ALL ye whose hearts, henceforth, must buried lie 
In the.most sacred earth of some dear grave, 
Now that this year of deaths hath hurried by, 
— joy, what hope, what comfort can we 
ave? 


““What joy?” Nay, that the dead in Christ 
arise, 
And that our heavy sorrow is not theirs, — 
That God doth wipe all tears from their poor 
eyes, 
And to hosannas turn their patient prayers ! 


“What comfort?” That the time henceforth 
is short! 
“What hope?” While we are waiting, to 
fulfil 
Their, and our, Father’s will in such a sort 
That we may be scarce parted, but, until 


Our death is laid with theirs beneath the sod, 
Our life be hid with theirs, with Christ in God! 
S. H. PALFREY. 


THE REASON WHY. 


THO’ she hath not Dian’s grace, 

Nor Aphrodite’s perfect face 
And golden hair, 

She is dearer unto me 

Than another e’er could be, 
And more fair. 


“Ts she rich, then?” Oh! dear, no, 
But I have enough, I trow, 

For us two. 
“ What do I love her for?” Ab! well, 
That I can’t exactly tell, 

But I do. 


All my hope of gladness lies 

In the love-light of her eyes ; 
The fond kiss 

Of her tender, rosy lips, 

Touch of her slender finger-tips, 
Gives more bliss 


Than you, cold cynic, e’er could guess, 
But, still, the reason, you confess, 
*“ You can’t divine.” 
Well, I love her, and she loves me ; 
What better reason can there be 
For joy like mine? 
Spectator. M. E. G. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
A SKETCH OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


THE criminal law * may be considered 
under two great heads, Procedure and the 


‘ Definitions of Offences. In a systematic 


exposition of the law such as a penal 
code, the part which defines crimes and 
provides for their punishment naturally 
precedes the part which relates to pro- 
cedure, inasmuch as the only purpose for 
which the latter exists is to give effect to 
the former; but in an historical account 
of the growth of a body of law as yet un- 
codified, an account of the law of pro- 
cedure naturally precedes an account of 
the law of crimes and punishments, be- 
cause the institutions by which the law is 
administered have been as a matter of 
fact, and in the earlier stages of legal 
history must be in most cases, the organs 
by which the law itself is gradually pro- 
duced. Courts of justice are established 
for the punishment of thieves and mur- 
derers long before any approach has been 
made to a careful definition of the words 
“theft” and “ murder,” and indeed long 
before the need for such a definition is 
felt. For these reasons I begin this 
sketch of the criminal law by giving some 
account of the English courts of criminal 
jurisdiction. I then pass to the procedure 
observed in them, and thence to the defi- 
nitions of crimes with which they have to 
deal. 

The ordinary criminal courts in En- 
gland are: — 

(1.) The Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice. 

(2.) The Assize Courts. 

(3.) The Central Criminal Court. 

(4.) The Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

Each of these courts has its own his- 
tory. The administration of justice in 
England came, by steps which I need not 
try to trace, to be regarded as one of the 
great prerogatives of the king — perhaps 
as his greatest and most characteristic 


* I have not referred to authorities, as they would 
have been of little interest to general readers. I hope, 
however, to treat the whole matter at length, and with 
full reference to authorities, in a work on which I have 
been engaged for many years, and which I hope will 
shortly appear, on the ‘* History of the Criminal Law.”’ 
This article may be regarded as an abridgment of parts 
of it. 





prerogative; and one of the most striking 
effects of the Norman Conquest was the 
degree to which it strengthened this pre- 
rogative and centralized the administra- 
tion of justice. The prerogative was 
exercised in very early times through the 
Curia Regis, from which in course of time 
were derived the king’s courts of justice, 
the two Houses of Parliament, the Privy 
Council, and the different offices of State. 
The head officer of the Curia Regis was 
called the “ Capitalis Justiciarius Angliz,” 
and his office was of such dignity that in 
the king’s absence on the Continent he 
acted as viceroy. The court also con- 
tained, amongst other officers, an indefi- 
nite number of justitiarii who performed 
judicial and administrative duties when 
and where they were directed to do so by 
special writs or commissions. 

The steps by which Parliament on the 
one hand, and the Privy Council and 
other executive officers on the other, 
came to be separated from the king’s 
court and to have an independent exist- 
ence, need not here be noticed. The 
courts of justice were derived from it as 
follows. The life of the kings of England 
in early times can be described only as 
an incessant journey. King John, for in- 
stance (of whose movements an ephemeris 
founded upon official documents still in 
existence has been published), seems for 
years never to have lived for a week at 
a time at any one place. The king’s 
officers, and amongst others his judges, 
travelled with him, and the unfortunate 
suitors had to follow as best they could. 
Evidence still exists of the intolerable 
hardships which this state of things pro- 
duced. One of the articles of Magna 
Charta was intended to remedy them. It 
runs, “ Communia placita non sequantur 
curiam nostram, sed teneantur aliquo loco 
certo.” This was the origin of the great 
civil court, the Court of Common Pleas, 
which from that time forward was sepa- 
rated from the Curia Regis and was held 
as a separate fixed court of justice certo 
Joco, namely in Westminster Hall. The 
Court of Exchequer, which was originally 
a court of revenue business only, also be- 
came stationary about the same time — 
probably indeed it was always held at the 
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place where the treasure was kept; but 
the legal business of the king’s court, not 
done in either of these courts, still con- 
tinued for a time to follow the person of 
the king. By degrees, however, the old 
king’s court changed into the Court of 
King’s Bench, which in its origin was the 
supreme criminal court of the realm, and 
had also jurisdiction over many matters 
connected with the royal prerogative, 
which in our days would not be regarded 
as forming part of the criminal law. As 
time went on it acquired or usurped civil 
as well as criminal jurisdiction, but from 
the very earliest times down to the year 
1875 its position as the great criminal 
court of the realm remained unaltered. 
In that year all the superior courts of law 
were fused into the High Court of Justice, 
which may thus be said to be a return, 
after an interval of about six centuries, to 
the Curia Regis. 

Though it is the supreme criminal court 
of the realm, the High Court of Justice 
rarely tries criminal cases in the Queen’s 
Bench Division. It does so only when 


the matter to be decided seems likely to 


raise questions which possess some spe- 
cial interest, legal, political, or personal. 
Little indeed is to be gained by such a 
trial, as such cases would otherwise be 
tried before the same judges and in pre- 
cisely the same way in other courts. 
There are, however, some incidents pecul- 
iar to a trial before the Queen’s Bench 
Division, one of which is that, if the 
charge is one of misdemeanor, an applica- 
tion for a new trial on the part of the 
defendant will be entertained. There is 
no court of appeal properly so called in 
criminal cases in this country; but infor- 
malities in the procedure may give occa- 
sion to a writ of error which may be taken 
up to the House of Lords, and questions 
of law arising on any trial may be brought 
before the Court for Crown Cases Re- 
served. 

The great bulk of the more important 
criminal business of the country is done 
before the assize courts, the technical de- 
scription of which is Courts of Commis- 
sioners of Oyer and Terminer and Gen 
eral Gaol Delivery, or the Central Crimi- 
nal Court. The assize courts are of the 
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highest antiquity. As I have already 
said, the Curia Regis contained an un- 
ascertained number of justitiarii who 
used to be sent as commissioners to dif- 
ferent parts of the country to perform 
judicial and other duties as occasion re- 
quired. They were called from this cir- 
cumstance “justices in eyre” (22 ztinere), 
and, according to the terms of their com- 
mission, they tried either particular cases 
or all civil or all criminal cases (both or 
either) in a given area. In many in- 
stances, and for a considerable length of 
time, they investigated and superintended 
the whole internal administration of the 
country, and more particularly everything 
which affected either proximately or re- 
motely any one of the infinitely varied 
rights of the king, especially those which 
affected his revenue. 

By degrees, however, these fiscal and 
miscellaneous duties came to be per- 
formed by other means, and the duties of 
the justices of assize were confined to the 
local administration of civil and criminal 
justice. For this purpose the whole of 
England was in the time of Henry the 
Second, twelfth century, divided into six 
circuits, which have existed with singu- 
larly little variation down to our own time. 
The Central Criminal Court which sits 
every month for London and the neigh- 
borhood was established in the year 1834. 
Before that time, for many centuries, the 
lord mayor and aldermen and the re- 
corder of the city of London had by 
charter the right of being upon all com- 
missions of oyer and terminer and gaol 
delivery for the city of London and the 
county of Middlesex. 

Criminal cases of minor importance are 
tried by the courts of quarter sessions, 
held four times a year (whence their name) 
by the justices of the peace of every 
county, and of such of the larger towns 
corporate as have, by their charters, 
courts of quarter sessions. These courts 
were first established in the fourteenth 
century in the reign of Edward the Third. 
For some centuries they could and did 
try all offences except high treason; and 
down to the end of the sixteenth century, 
if not down to the civil wars in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, they used con- 
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tinually to pass sentence of death. In a 
single year in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth no less than thirty-nine persons were 
hanged under the sentences of the Devon- 
shire court of quarter sessions. After 
this, their powers were by degrees dimin- 
ished in practice though not in theory, and 
throughout the eighteenth and during the 
early part of the nineteenth centuries 
(when nearly all crimes were nominally 
capital) the courts of quarter sessions were 
practically restricted to the trial of cases 
of trifling importance. When capital pun- 
ishments were abolished in nearly every 
case except high treason and murder, the 
jurisdiction of these courts was consider- 
ably extended, and they can now try all 
offences except those for which the crimi- 
nal can on a first conviction be sentenced 
to death or penal servitude for life, and 
some other specified offences (such, for 
instance, as libels) in which legal or con- 
stitutional questions of importance are 
likely to be involved. 

The justices of the peace for the county 
are the judges of these courts, the chair- 
man being only Arimus inter pares, and 
having no special authority. Two justices 
at least must be present to make a court. 
In boroughs, the recorder who is appoint- 
ed by the crown is the judge. He is paid 
a salary by the corporation out of the 
property or rates of the town. 

These are the ordinary English crimi- 
nal courts. Besides them, there are oth- 
ers which are called into activity only on 
rare occasions. The House of Lords isa 
court of criminal jurisdiction, to which the 
House of Commons is the grand jury. 
The House of Commons can impeach any 
peer of any crime whatever, and it can ac- 
cuse any commoner of any misdemeanor 
before the House of Lords. Impeachments 
are now extremely rare. Two instances 
only have occurred within the last cen- 
tury ; namely, the impeachment in 1785 of 
Warren Hastings, and the impeachment in 
1806 of Lord Melville. The control exer- 
cised by Parliament over public servants 
of all ranks is now so complete and effi- 
cient, that it would be difficult for any 
one to commit the sort of crimes for which 
people were formerly impeached. The 
proceeding at best is a very clumsy one. 
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The impeachment of Warren Hastings 
lasted for more than seven years, though 
the number of days during which the 
court sat was not so great as the number 
of days in which the Court of Queen’s 
Bench sat in the trial of the impostor 
Orton for perjury in 1873-4. 

The House of Lords has also a person- 
al jurisdiction in all cases of treason and 
felony over peers of the realm. If a peer 
is accused of committing felony, the pro- 
cedure against him up to the time when 
the indictment is found is the same as in 
the case of any other subject. When he 
is indicted, the indictment is sent, if Par- 
liament is sitting, before the House of 
Lords; if Parliament is not sitting, be- 
fore a court composed of a certain num- 
ber of peers presided over by the lord 
high steward, who is appointed for the 
purpose, whence the court is called the 
Court of the Lord High Steward. 

These courts are rather antiquarian 
curiosities than anything else. Since the 
accession of George the Third in 1760, 
there have been only three trials before 
the House of Lords sitting in this capac- 
ity; namely, the trial of Lord Byron (the 
poet’s grand-uncle) in 1765, for killing Mr. 
Chaworth in an irregular duel; the trial 
of the Duchess of Kingston for bigamy 
in 1776; and the trial of Lord Cardigan 
in 1841 for wounding Mr. Tuckett in a 
duel. 

These are all the courts ordinary and 
extraordinary which at present exercise 
criminal jurisdiction of any importance in 
England, but great historical and legal 
interest attaches to the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the Privy Council. The criminal 
law of England in early times was vague 
and meagre, and the system by which it 
was administered (trial by jury) was open 
to every sort of corrupt influence. In- 
deed, the local power of the aristocracy 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries was so great that trial by jury was in 
many cases a farce. There are many 
curious proofs of this in the Parliament 
rolls and elsewhere. Under these circum- 
stances the lord chancellor exercised in 
civil cases, and the Privy Council in 
criminal cases, powers which Lord Bacon 
compared to the powers of the prztors 
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and censors in ancient Rome. The inter- 
vention of the lord chancellor in civil 
cases was accepted by the public, struck 
deep roots in English law, and intro- 
duced by degrees the system of jurispru- 
dence which we call “equity,” and which 
has done much to correct the faults and to 
fill up the deficiencies of the common 
law. The Privy Council (sitting under 
the title of the Court of Star Chamber) 
tried to do the same with ragard to the 
criminal law, and I have little doubt that 
if it had exercised its powers discreetly 
and fairly, it would have succeeded in 
doing so. It rendered, in fact, consider- 
able services by punishing persons whose 
local influence enabled them to intimidate 
juries and to set the ordinary courts at 
defiance, and by punishing a variety of 
offences which for different reasons were 
not regarded as crimes by the common 
law. Perjury by a witness, for instance, 
was not a criminal offence till it was 
treated as such by the Star Chamber. 

Whatever may have been its merits, 
however, there can be no doubt that un- 
der James the First and Charles the First 
the Court of Star Chamber became op- 
pressive in the highest degree, attempt- 
ing by cruel and arbitrary punishments 
to put down the expression of all opin- 
ions unwelcome to the then government. 
This brought about its abolition, which 
was effected by one of the first acts of 
the Long Parliament in the year 1640. 
After the Restoration the Court of King’s 
Bench took upon itself some of the func- 
tions of the Star Chamber, and in partic- 
ular recognized and acted upon most of 
the additions which it had tacitly made to 
the original criminal law. 

A remnant of the criminal jurisdiction 
of the Privy Council survived the destruc- 
tion of the Court of Star Chamber, and 
still exists. In all cases arising in India 
or the colonies, an appeal lies from all 
courts of justice civil or criminal to the 
queen, and such appeals are heard by the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council. 
Such appeals are hardly ever permitted 
in criminal cases; but sometimes a legal 
question of peculiar difficulty and novelty 
may arise which it is desirable to decide 
upon the highest authority, and in such 
cases the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council is the body before which it is 
heard. The committee is not, strictl 
speaking, a court. It is a body of mw d 
visers by whose opinion her Majesty is 
guided in the orders which she gives. 

Such are the English courts of criminal 
justice. I will now say something of the 
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procedure observed in them. The first 
step in criminal procedure is to secure 
the appearance of the person accused ; 
the next, to examine and prepare the evi- 
dence against him. It would be of little 
interest to enter into detail upon the man- 
ner in which these operations are per- 
formed, and it would take more time and 
space than I can at present afford to re- 
late their history, which is curious. I 
may, however, make one remark. 

Preliminary proceedings before a justice 
of the peace are practically all but uni- 
versal in English prosecutions, but theo- 
retically they are not necessary. Accord- 
ing to the theory of an English trial, the 
prisoner is accused not by the magistrate 
who commits him, but by the grand jury, 
and a prosecutor may still, if he chooses, 
prefer an accusation before a grand jury 
without giving notice to the accused per- 
son, and so as to prevent him from hav- 
ing any knowledge of the nature of the 
case against him till he is brought into 
court to take his trial. This course is so 
oppressive and so objectionable on public 
grounds that it is seldom taken, but it is 
still legally possible. The fact that it 
exists can be understood only by refer- 
ence to the history of the English modes 
of accusation nee | trial, which is shortly 
as follows : — 

At present there is in England only 
one mode of trying criminal cases of any 
importance, namely, that by jury. There 
are some few cases in which justices of 
the peace sitting without a jury may sen- 
tence offenders to as much as six months’ 
imprisonment and hard labor, and there 
are one or two cases in which they may 
imprison offenders for a year; but these 
are exceptional. 

Trial by jury is the survivor of several 
modes of trial which were in use at and 
for a considerable time after the Norman 
Conquest. Its history, though still ob- 
scure in detail, is now, as far as its main 
points go, well ascertained, and it is as 
follows: the. early modes of trial de- 
pended on the early modes of accusation, 
which were two; namely, accusation by a 
private person, and accusation by public 
report. 

Accusations by private persons were, I 
am inclined to think, the commonest mode 
of prosecution in early times. Such ac- 
cusations were called “appeals,” a word 
which in this connection means simply 
accusation and not recourse from an infe- 
rior to a superior tribunal. 

The nature of an appeal was as follows. 
The injured person was bound to use 
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every effort to have the criminal arrested 
by raising the country, which was bound 
to pursue him “with hue and cry.” If 
he could not be taken otherwise, his name 
was proclaimed, and he was called upon 
to appear at five successive county courts, 
and if he did not appear he was outlawed ; 
the effect of which was in very early 
times that he might be put to death ina 
summary way, and afterwards that he was 
taken to be convicted. In the mean time 
the complainant had to register his com- 
plaint before the coroner, who was in 
ancient times something like a modern 
justice of the peace. If the person ac- 
cused appeared, various proceedings took 
place, which ended at last, if the parties 
could not otherwise settle the matter, in 
trial by combat, which, however, was not 
permitted if the guilt of the accused per- 
son was considered to be so clearly proved 
as to be undeniable. Appeals had a long 
and curious history which I cannot now 
relate. They applied at first to many 
offences, but were at last restricted to 
cases of homicide, in which the heir of 
the murdered person had a right, even 
after the person accused had been acquit- 
ted by a jury, to “appeal” or accuse him. 
This strange procedure, though used but 
seldom, nevertheless continued to exist 
till the year 1819, when upon an appeal of 
murder the Court of King’s Bench actu- 
ally awarded trial by combat, which was 
not carried out only because the accuser 
was no match physically for the accused, 
and refused to goon with his appeal as 
soon as the court held that the accused 
had a right, as it was called, “to wage his 
body.” This case was the occasion of 
an act of Parliament by which appeals 
were abolished. 

As time went on, accusation by public 
report superseded appeals. This system 
of accusation was carried out by a body 
of persons who acted as public accusers, 
and who were the predecessors of the 
modern grand jury. The system worked 
thus: England was divided into counties, 
hundreds, and townships, each township 
being represented on all public occasions 
by the reeve, the predecessor of the par- 
ish constable, and four men. When the 
king sent his justices into any county on 
one of the eyres or circuits already men- 
tioned, they were met by the sheriff, the 
coroners, the high bailiffs of the hun- 
dreds, and the reeves and four men from 
the townships. The principal persons of 
the county having been in some unascer- 
tained way chosen from this numerous 
body, they made a report to the justices 
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of the persons within the county whom 
they suspected of any offence; these 
persons were arrested forthwith if they 
were not already in custody, and were at 
once sent to the ordeal (urthei/) whether 
of fire or of water. The ordeal of fire 
consisted in handling red-hot iron of a 
certain weight, or walking over red-hot 
ploughshares placed at different intervals. 
The ordeal of water — which, strange to 
say, seems to have been more dreaded — 
consisted in beiag thrown into the water, 
when sinking was the sign of innocence, 
and swimming the sign of guilt. How 
any one without foal escaped the one 
ordeal or was condemned by the other it 
is difficult to understand. I have some- 
times thought that the water ordeal may 
have been like the Japanese happy des- 
patch. If the accused sank, he died 
honorably by drowning. If he swam, he 
was either put to death or blinded and 
mutilated; but this is a mere guess. 
Many records still remain which end with 
the ominous words eat ad juisam aque, 
or purget se per ignem. lf the accused 
person escaped from the ordeal, he was 
nevertheless banished. It was obviously 
considered that though it might have 
pleased God to work a miracle to save him 
from punishment, the bad report made of 
him by the local authorities was quite 
enough to show that he was a dangerous 
character who must leave the country. 
Early in the thirteenth century ordeals 
fell into disuse, probably in consequence 
of their condemnation by the Lateran 
Council held in 1215. The result of this 
was thatthe report of the grand jury be- 
came equivalent to a conviction, or would 
have been so if means had not been found 
to avoid a result which even in that age 
was seen to be monstrous. The method 
adopted was apparently the introduction 
into criminal trials of a practice which had 
already been introduced in civil actions 
under the name of the grand assize.* 
This was the summoning of twelve per- 
sons from the place where the dispute 
arose, who were to swear to their knowl- 
edge of the matter. The persons so sum- 
moned were called an assize, and after- 
wards a jury, and elaborate precautions 
were taken for securing the attendance of 
persons acquainted with the subject. 
When twelve persons were found willing 
to swear one way or the other, their oath 
was decisive. Even before ordeals were 
abolished a person accused by a grand 
* The word “‘assize”’ is used in a variety of senses 


in old English law. It means— 1, a law; 2, a jury; 3, 
the sitting of a court. 
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jury was allowed as a special favor to 
purchase of the king the right of having a 
body of this kind (which in such cases 
was called an “ inquest)” to “pass upon 
him.” When ordeals were abolished, 
juries, or inquests, instead of being an 
exceptional favor purchased in particular 
cases, came into general use. The first 
jurymen were thus official witnesses, and 
not, as their successors are and have been 
for centuries, judges as to the truth of the 
evidence given by witnesses. 

There is no more obscure question in 
the whole history of English law than the 
question how and when jurymen ceased 
to be witnesses and became judges. They 
were undoubtedly witnesses in the thir- 
teenth century, and undoubtedly judges of 
the testimony given by others in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, and it seems 
probable that in the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century they were judges in civil 
cases, but not to the same extent in crim- 
inal cases. Many curious traces of their 
original character remained long after the 
change had taken place. Thus for in- 
stance, as I have already observed, per- 
jury by a witness was no crime in En- 
gland till the seventeenth century; but 
perjury by a juryman, ze. a wilfully false 
verdict given by a juryman, was theoreti- 


cally punishable in some cases by a proc- 
ess called an attaint, which in practice was 


never put in force. The reason why the 
witness was not punished was that accord- 
ing to the theory described his appear- 
ance at the trial was accidental. The 
juror was the only witness whom the law 
recognized as such. The reason why the 
juror was not actually punished, though he 
was in theory liable to punishment, was 
that as time went on every one knew that 
whatever the theory of the law might be 
he was in fact dependent on witnesses and 
was not himself a witness, so that if his 
verdict was wrong it was impossible to 
say that it was not mistaken. 

However this may have been, trial by 
jury in the modern sense of the word was 
fully established in England in the six- 
teenth century. From that time to this 
we have full reports of nearly all the most 
remarkable trials which have taken place 
in England, and it is possible to trace the 
gradual growth of the present system by 
comparing together the trials which took 
place at different times. 

The result of such a comparison is to 
show that criminal trials in England have 
gone through several distinct phases. 
Down to the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, the prisoner was interrogated as 
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closely as a prisoner is in France at the 
present day ; and though torture was never 
legalized in England, it was to a consider- 
able extent in use under Queen Eliza- 
beth, being employed principally in the 
case of persons accused of conspiring 
against her life. 

The preliminary procedure was secret 
toa much later date. Indeed, though in 
practice it became public in the course of 
the eighteenth century, it was not till the 
year 1848 that a right was conferred by 
act of Parliament on the accused to be 
present at the preliminary examination of 
the witnesses. A right to have copies of 
the depositions made by them was given 
in 1836. 

In the second half of the seventeenth 
century, and especially towards the close 
of it, the procedure was not unlike that of 
our own day; but the furious passions of 
the times, and the corruption and partisan- 
ship of some of the judges, exhibited all 
its weak points in a terribly strong light. 
Some of its defects, and in particular the 
temptation to the judges to be corrupt, 
were removed at or soon after the Revolu- 
tion, and in the course of the eighteenth 
century the general management of a 
criminal trial was closely assimilated to 
the course of a civil action. The present 
method of procedure may be considered 
as having been fully established with not 
more than one important exception by the 
beginning of the reign of George the 
Third (1760). It is so well known that it 
is unnecessary in this place to give any 
account of it. 

I must content myself with a very 
cursory glance at some other curious 
features in English criminal procedure. 
The whole subject of legal punishments 
as inflicted in England is full of curiosity. 
All common offences — murder and man- 
slaughter, rape, robbery, arson, coining, 
and theft to the value of a shilling or up- 
wards — were by the law of England pun- 
ished by death he the early part of the 
thirteenth century to the year 1827. This, 
however, was qualified by a singular insti- 
tution called benefit of clergy, by which 
first the clergy, then every man who could 
read, unless he was digamus — z.e. unless 
he had been twice married, or unless he 
had married a widow (but no woman ex- 
cept, till the Reformation, a nun); then 
all people, men whether dzgamiZ or not, or 
women who could read; then all people, 
whether they could read or not, were ex- 
cepted for their first offence in nearly all 
cases, not only from the punishment of 


: death, but from almost all punishment for 
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nearly every offence, for, at common law, 
only high treason and perhaps arson and 
highway robbery were excepted from the 
benefit of clergy. Side by side with the 
process by which benefit of clergy was 
extended to al! persons, a parallel process 
went on by which large numbers of crimes 
were excluded from it, by being made, as 
the phrase was, “ felonies without benefit 
of clergy.” For instance, every one as 
time went on became entitled to benefit 
of clergy in cases of theft, but it was pro- 
vided by successive acts of Parliament 
that the theft of horses, sheep, and other 
cattle, stealing to the value of five shillings 
in a shop, and stealing from the person 
to the value of one shilling or upwards, 
should be “felony without benefit of 
clergy.” This made the law terribly 
severe in appearance; but in practice it 
was seldom carried out, the judges being 
authorized to commute the sentences 
which they were obliged to pass—a 
power which they exercised very freely. 

Between the years 1827 and 1861 capital 
punishment was abolished in all but four 
cases — treason, murder, piracy with cer- 
tain aggravations, and burning dockyards 
or arsenals. The discretion entrusted to 
the judges as to the amount of secondary 
punishment to be awarded was also car- 
ried so far that minimum punishments 
were abolished in every case but one, so 
that there are many crimes for which an 
English judge can sentence a man, either 
to penal servitude for life, or to a single 
day’s imprisonment without hard labor, 
or to any intermediate punishment. En- 
glish criminal law has thus in the course 
of a little more than fifty years passed 
from being by far the most severe system 
in the world, to being the most lenient as 
far as the amount of punishment is con- 
cerned. 

The great leading peculiarity which 
distinguishes English criminal procedure 
from the criminal procedure of every 
other country, is to be found in the extent 
to which the control of criminal proceed- 
ings is left in private hands. Every one 
has a right to prosecute any one for any 
crime of which he is suspected, and, what 
is even more remarkable, every one has 
almost identically the same facilities for 
doing so. The police can do hardly any- 
thing which any private person cannot do, 
and the law officers of the crown, the 
attorney and solicitor general, have hardly 
any power in conducting the prosecution 
of a State crimiual, which the youngest 
barrister has not in prosecuting a fraud 
which concerns no one but the person 
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defrauded. The attorney general can 
stop prosecutions; but he hardly ever 
does so, and he can personally accuse 
any person of having committed a mis- 
demeanor without resorting to a grand 
jury; but this is not a matter of much 
practical importance, especially in the 
present day. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
criminal prosecutions in England form a 
branch of litigation over which private 
persons have nearly as much authority as 
the parties in civil proceedings have over 
such proceedings. This was not the 
result of any intention on the part of any 
one whatever. It was caused by the 
working of the institutions already de- 
scribed. The grand jury at first were no 
doubt public accusers, and in early times 
the coroners and justices of the peace 
acted to some extent as public prosecu- 
tors; but as time went on the grand jury 
reported only such matters as were repre- 
sented to them voluntarily by private per- 
sons, and the coroners and justices of the 
peace came to occupy the position of pre- 
liminary judges, who could be set in mo- 
tion only by private complainants, and 
thus the whole system came to assume 
its present character. 


I now pass to that part of the criminal 
law which consists of the definitions of 
crimes and the apportionment to them of 
punishments, and which would form the 
matter of a penal code, as the branch of 
law which I have already described would 
form the matter of a code of criminal 
procedure. 

The first subject to be mentioned under 
this head is that of the conditions of crim- 
inal responsibility, or, as it may otherwise 
be called, matter of excuse. It consists 
of the exceptions to the general rule that 
every one is responsible for every crime 
which he may commit. The exceptions 
recognized by English law are age, to 
some extent insanity, to some extent com- 
pulsion, to some extent necessity, to some 
extent ignorance of fact as distinguished 
from ignorance of law. The effect of 
such a maxim as “ Nonest reus nisi mens 
sit rea” is given by including terms relat- 
ing to the state of the offender’s mind in 
the definitions of a large number if not of 
most crimes. This is done by the use of 
such words as “ wilfully,” “knowingly,” 
“ fraudulently,” “ negligently,” and above 
all “maliciously,” which has much in 
common with the do/us malus of the Ro- 
man law. 

There is a good deal of indistinctness 
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in this branch of the English criminal law, 
the word “malice” in particular being 
made to bear a great variety of meanings. 
Thus, for instance, murder is defined as 
“unlawful killing with malice afore- 
thought,” and manslaughter as “ unlawful 
killing without malice aforethought.” 
“Malice aforethought” is here inter- 
preted to mean any one of several states 
of mind, such as an intention to kill, an 
intention to do grievous bodily harm, an 
intention to resist a lawful apprehension, 
recklessness as to killing, etc. In order 
that the publication of a libel may be 
criminal it must be “malicious.” This 
means that it must be done without cer- 
tain specified circumstances which justify 
or excuse it. So, again, mischief to prop- 
erty is, as a rule, criminal if it is “ wilful 
and malicious.” These words seem to 
mean little more than “intentional and 
unlawful and done without a claim of 
right.” In popular language malice means 
ill-will to another which it is discreditable 
to feel. Thus envy would be described 
as aform of malice, but no one would ap- 
ply that term to honest indignation ex- 
cited by a wicked action. In law the 
word is generally used in senses so un- 
natural that it would be well if it were 
altogether disused. It does not occur in 
the Criminal Code Bill of 1878, or in that 
of 1879. 

The law as to insanity is somewhat 
vague, but this, I think, arises rather 
from the defective state of our knowledge 
as to the disease than from any other 
cause. The law as to compulsion is also 
in an unsatisfactory state, but the subject 
is one of singularly little practical im- 
portance. 

Next come the definitions of crimes. 
The crimes known to the law of England, 
and I suppose to the laws of other coun- 
tries, may be reduced to a very few lead- 
ing classes, namely : — 

(1.) Offences against public tranquillity. 

(2.) The obstruction or corruption of 
public authority. 

(3.) Offences against public morals. 

(4.) Offences against the persons of in- 
dividuals and rights annexed to their 
persons. 

(5.) Offences against the property of 
individuals and rights connected with 
property. 

The history of these branches of En- 
glish law is shortly as follows. With re- 
gard to most of thema few general names 
have been in common use from the most 
remote antiquity. These were applied to 





common cases of crime long before any 
precise definitions had been found to be 
needful, and the offences so named are 
called “offences at common law.” Such 
words as treason, homicide, murder, rape, 
robbery, theft, are instances. These 
words were defined by different writers 
on legal subjects, and, as occasion re- 
quired, by the decisions of courts of jus- 
tice, which in England from a very early 
time were in many instances carefully 
recorded. Some of our reports go back 
as far as the thirteenth century. In some 
instances also the legislature defined ex- 
pressions which were considered danger- 
ously vague and wide. This, however, 
was done very seldom indeed; almost the 
only instance I can remember of an at- 
tempt by Parliament to define common 
law offences, is the famous Statute of 
Treason passed in 1352, and still in force. 
New offences, however, were from time 
to time created by act of Parliament, and 
special forms of common law effences 
were subjected to special punishments. 
For instance, though Parliament has 
never defined theft, it has made special 
provisions for the punishment of different 
kinds of theft, such as the theft of wills, of 
letters in the post-office, of articles of the 
value of 5/. in a dwelling-house, of thefts 
by clerks and servants of the property of 
their masters, and the like. 

This part of the criminal law of En- 
gland is thus composed of two elements, 
namely, common law;definitions and vari- 
ous rules connected with them, and Par- 
liamentary enactments which assume, 
though they do not state, the common law 
definitions and rules. Moreover, both 
the common law and the statute law have 
been illustrated and explained by a great 
number of judicial decisions which, as far 
as they go, areas binding as if they were 
laws. To understand these decisions 
properly, and to apply their principles to 
new combinations of facts, are amongst 
the most important of the duties which 
lawyers have to discharge. The decis- 
ions are exceedingly numerous, though I 
think they are less numerous on this 
branch of our law than on others. The 
statutes relating to crime are of all ages, 
and each particular statute has its own 
special history. Nearly all of them have 
been enacted at least three times over. 
The general history of this part of the 
subject is in a few words as follows. The 
first writer on the criminal law, whose 


| works are in any sense of authority at the 
| present day, was Bracton—a judge who 
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lived in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, in the reign of Henry the Third. 
His book “ De Legibus Anglia” is by far 
the most comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject written for several centuries, and the 
third book of it, entitled “* De Coroné,” is 
the source of much of our existing crimi- 
nallaw. His definitions of crimes are in 
several instances taken, though with not 
unimportant modifications, from the “ Di- 

est.” For instance, he thus defines 
theft, “ Furtum est secundum leges frau- 
dulosa contrectatio rei alienz invito illo 
domino cujus res illa fuerit.” This omits 
the words which extend the Roman law 
definition of theft to temporary appropri- 
ations. Bracton’s book served as the 
foundation for other works of less note, 
as, for instance, Fleta, and to a less 
extent, Brittan; but no writer of any- 
thing like equal note dealt with the su 
ject between his time and the early part 
of the seventeenth century, three hundred 
and fifty years afterwards. About that 
time Coke wrote his “ Institutes of the 
Law of England,” the third of which is 
devoted to the subject of criminal law. 
Coke had great technical learning and a 
character of great force and audacity; 
but he had no power of arranging or gen- 
eralizing his knowledge, and not only was 
his style pedantic, but his mind never 
rose above a very trivial kind of acute- 
ness. His book, however, shows fairly, 
though in a most disorderly manner and 
with many inaccuracies, what the law was 
in his day. 

Coke was followed at the distance of 
about a half a century by Sir Matthew 
Hale, a much more considerable person- 
age, though he was far less conspicuous 
in the political history of his time. His 
“ History of the Pleas of the Crown” is 
far superior to the third Institute, and is, 
I think, entitled to the first place amongst 
books on English criminal law. It is full 
of learning, especially historical learning, 
and in several parts shows powers of a 
higher kind. 

Both Coke and Hale show conclusively 
what a crude, imperfect, meagre system 
the criminal law of their time was, and 
how little it had been improved by legis- 
lation. What can be said of a system 
under which it was a capital crime to steal 
a shilling, and a mere misdemeanor pun- 
tshable with fine and imprisonment to run 
a man through the body with a sword 
with intent to murder him ? 

Neither Coke nor Hale notices the fact 
that the common law dealt only with a 





small number of the grossest and com- 
monest offences, such as homicide, theft, 
and rape; nor the further fact that a large 
addition to the law was made by the de- 
cisions of the Court of Star Chamber, 
which treated as criminal a number of 
actions (such as attempts to commit 
crimes, conspiracies to commit crimes, 
perjury, some kinds of forgery) for the 
punishment of which the common law, 
properly so called, made no provision. 
After the abolition of the Court of Star 
Chamber the offences which it had been 
in the habit of punishing were treated as 
being offences at common law, though 
most of them were unknown to the sys- 
tem properly so called. 

Any defects which the criminal law in 
Hale’s time may have had on the side of 
undue lenity, were effectually removed by 
the legislation of the eighteenth century, 
under which innumerable offences were 
made felony without benefit of clergy. 
The excessive severity of this legislation 
and the capricious character which it gave 
to the execution of the law, excited great 
attention. Atthe same time the efforts 
of many reformers, of whom Bentham 
was the best known as a writer and 
thinker, and Romilly as a politician, di- 
rected much attention to the form of the 
law itself. The result was that between 
the years 1827 and 1830 a great mass of 
the then existing statute law was repealed, 
and the substance of it was re-enacted in 
a less fragmentary shape, the punishments 
for the different offences being in most 
cases considerably mitigated. The com- 
moner offences were by this means dealt 
with by four or five statutes, which con- 
solidated in whole or in part probably 
many scores or hundreds of earlier acts. 

This was a considerable improvement, 
but it was merely a first step towards a 
complete criminal code. Efforts were 
made to have such a measure prepared, 
and a commission was opened which 
made many reports upon the subject of 
the criminal law between 1833 and 1861. 
After great delay five acts of Parliament 
were passed in the year 1861, relating re- 
spectively to theft and offences in the 
nature of theft, malicious mischief to 
property, forgery, offences relating to the 
coin, and offences relating to the persons 
of individuals. These five acts consti- 
tute the nearest approach to a penal code 
now in existence in England. They are 
very useful as far as they go; but they 
are extremely imperfect, first, because 
they assume and are founded upon the 
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unwritten common law definitions and 
rules relating to crimes; and, secondly, 
because they deal only with offences 
against the persons and property of indi- 
viduals, and leave unnoticed the subject 
of criminal responsibility and the defini- 
tions of offences against public order, 
offences consisting in the corruption of 
public officers, and offences against pub- 
lic morals and convenience. In other 
words, they leave unnoticed nearly half 
the matters which ought to be disposed 
of by a criminal code, and they do not 
deal at all with the subject of procedure, 
the law as to which is principally unwrit- 
ten. There have thus been three sets of 
criminal statutes; namely, first, the un- 
connected, scattered enactments passed 
before the reign of George the Fourth in 
order to fillup the gaps in the old com- 
mon law; secondly, the acts passed be- 
tween 1827 and 1833, which re-enacted 
the first set in a shorter form; and, third- 
ly, the acts passed in 1861, which re- 
pealed and re-enacted, with some addi- 
tions and improvements, the acts of 
George the Fourth, and extended them 
to Ireland. Some others have been 


passed which I need not notice here. 
I will now make a few observations * 
on the most important and characteristic 


of the definitions of each of the classes 
of offences which I have mentioned. 

In the first place, I may observe upon 
these crimes in general that they are all 
classed as being either treason, felony, or 
misdemeanor. Treason is sometimes said 
to be a kind of felony. 

Felonies were originally crimes punish- 
able with death onl forfeiture of goods, 
though this definition is not rigorously 
exact. Petty larceny and mayhem, theagh 
felonies, were not capital crimes, and 
piracy, though capital, was not a felony. 
So misprision of treason was not a felony 
though it involved forfeiture. All other 
crimes were misdemeanors, the punish- 
ment for which at common law was fine, 
imprisonment, and whipping at the dis- 
cretion of the court. The great altera- 
tions made in legal punishments have 
made this classification altogether un- 
meaning. Many misdemeanors are now 
liable by statute to punishments as seri- 
ous as most felonies, and forfeiture of 


* In my “ Digest of the Criminal Law of England” 
(Crimes and Punishments), Macmillan, London, 1877, 
1 have arranged the existing law in the form of a Final 
Code. All the crimes referred toin the text are defined 
in it besides many others which I pass over. The 
definitions will be found at the pages referred to in the 
foot-notes. 
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property as a punishment for crime was 
abolished in the year 1870. There are 
still a few distinctions in the proceedings 
appropriate to felony and misdemeanor, 
but the classification has for many years 
become a mere source of embarrassment 
and intricacy. 

Passing to the definitions of crimes I 
come first to crimes * against public tran- 
quillity. The most important of these is 
high treason —an offences of which the 
definition has played an important part in 
English history. Bracton has not on this 
occasion copied the language of the “ Di- 
gest;”’ but down to the reign of Edward 
the Third high treason was a term little 
if at all less vague than “ majestas,” and 
its definition in the year 1352 by statute 
was regarded as a highly important secur- 
ity against oppression. It defined treason 
as consisting of three main branches,t 
namely: (1) Compassing or imagining 
the death of the king and displaying such 
compassing and imagination by any open 
act; (2) Levying war against the king; 
(3) Adhering to the king’s enemies. The 
first of these heads has been interpreted 
to mean forming an intentionin the mind, 
which intention is displayed by any open 
act. There is some ground for the opin- 
ion that the “imagining” mentioned in 
the act (which was in Norman French) 
really meant attempting; but the other 
interpretation has always been received 
and acted upon. This act has remained 
in force for upwards of five hundred 

ears, and its meaning has been the sub- 
ject of vehement controversy. It was 
for centuries regarded as the law under 
which all attempts to make by force revo- 
lutionary changes in the government must 
be punished; but it is obvious that such 
changes might be made without any di- 
rect attempt upon the king’s life, and also 
without “levying war” against him in the 
plain sense of the words. Hence at dif- 
ferent stormy periods in English history 
—for instance, in the reigns of Henry 
the Eighth, Elizabeth, and Charles the 
Second — other acts were made treason, 
as, for instance, denying the king’s su- 
premacy over the Church, maintaining 
particular theological doctrines, speaking 


* See my Digest, part ii., p. 32. 

+t There are some others of less importance which I 
omit. It is treason e.g. to kill the lord chancellor or a 
judge of the High Court whilst discharging the duties 
of his office. When the statute of treasons was passed, 
murder was clergyable, and the obiect was, that a man 
who murdered a judge on the bench should be hanged 
even if he could read, and if his wife had not before 
her marriage been a widow. 
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words of a seditious character, and the 
like. These, however, were regarded as 
stretches of power, and the act of Edward 
the Third was regarded with almost su- 
perstitious reverence as containing the 
true constitutional theory on the subject. 
As it was found in practice too narrow 
for the purposes to which it was from 
time to time sought to apply it, the judges 
on many occasions enlarged it by “ con- 
struction” or interpretation. It was held, 
for instance, that every one who tried to 
lay any restraint on the king for the pur- 
pose of making him change his measures, 
or who attempted to depose him, must be 
taken to “imagine his death,” because 
deposed kings are often put todeath. In 
the same way it was held that any riot 
having for its object the effecting by force 
any public general object, as, for instance, 
the repeal of an obnoxious law, was high 
reason by levying of war. These judi- 
cial interpretations or constructions were 
naturally unpopular, and juries sometimes 
refused to give effect to them. During 
the reign of George the Third accord- 
ingly an act of Parliament was passed 
which gave them statutory authority dur- 
ing his life, but the greater part of this 
act expired on his death in 1820. In the 
present reign, during the excitement pro- 
duced in England and Ireland in 1848 by 
the Continental revolutions of that year, 
another act was passed which left un- 
touched the act of Edward the Third and 
the constructions put upon it by the 
judges, but re-enacted in substance the 
act of George the Third, declaring, how- 
ever, as to the greater part of it, that of- 
fenders against it should be guilty of fel- 
ony and liable to penal servitude for life 
or any less punishment. It was, howev- 
er, expressly declared that this should 
not in any way affect the olderlaw. High 
treason a at present is defined 
by the law of England twice over; name- 
ly, first by the act of Edward the Third, 
upon which the judges have put a variet 
of constructions and interpretations ; and, 
secondly, by the act of 1848, which em- 
bodies these constructions and interpre- 
tations, but punishes the offender with 
secondary instead of capital punishment. 
Some indeed of the constructions in ques- 
tion which relate to attacks on the king’s 
person are still treason by statute. 

There are a variety of other acts against 
political offences, some of which are 
strange and even antiquated. The only 
one of interest enough to be mentioned 
in such a sketch as this is the offence of 
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seditious libel.* The crime is nowhere 
defined on authority. Practically it may 
be described as being any writing upon a 
political subject adverse to the existing 
state of things, and such that the jury 
think the writer ought to be punished. 
In the latter part of the last century this 
branch of the law was the subject of a 
great controversy between judges and 
juries. The judges held that it was the 
duty of the jury to convict the accused if 
it was proved that he had written or pub- 
lished the matter said to be libellous, and 
that such parts of it as were not stated in 
express words, but by way of allusion, 
abbreviation, or the like, had the meaning 
ascribed to them in the indictment, and 
that it was the duty of the judge to say 
whether the matter so published was or 
was nota libel. Juries were continually 
told by the counsel for accused persons 
that it was their duty to determine the 
whole matter —the criminality or inno- 
cence of the alleged publication as well 
as the fact that the matter alleged to be 
criminal was published. This contro- 
versy was decided in the year 1792 in 
favor of the jury by Fox’s Libel Act. Po- 
litical libels were prosecuted and their 
authors severely punished for many years 
after the passing of this act; but it is, I 
think, more than thirty years since there 
has been a successful prosecution for a 
political libel in England, though there 
have been some within that period in Ire- 
land. 

I must pass very lightly over offences 
consisting in the obstruction or corrup- 
tion of public officers in the discharge of 
their duties.* I may observe, however, 
that perversions of the course of justice 
by whatever means were anciently known 
by the general name of “ maintenance,” 
Zé. maintaining or supporting by unlawful 
means either party to any legal proceed- 
ing. All through the Plantagenet period 
this offence was common, and many acts 
of Parliament were directed against it. 
It was one main object of the erection, or 
at least of the extension and development, 
of the powers of the Court of Star Cham- 
ber to deal with such cases. By degrees 
the offence of maintenance ceased to be 
prosecuted under that name, but differ- 
ent forms of the offence, such as attempts 
to corrupt or intimidate witnesses, or to 
exercise undue influence over jurors, are 
still occasionally punished. Bribery, per- 


* See my Digest, pp. 55-6, articles 91-94. 
t See ibid., part iii., p. 70. 
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jury in its various forms, and conspiracies 
to defeat the course of justice also belong 
to this class. 

On crimes against the morals, health, 
and general convenience of the public,* I 
will make only one observation. As I 
have already ceartad in passing, a large 
addition was made to the criminal law of 
England by the decisions of the Court of 
Star Chamber. When that court was 
abolished and after the restoration of 
Charles the Second, the Court of King’s 
Bench not only recognized the decisions 
of the Court of Star Chamber, but to a 
certain extent considered itself as having 
succeeded to its authority as custos mo- 
vum, and the judges claimed and exer- 
cised the power of treating as criminal 
any act which appeared to be at once im- 
moral and opposed to the interests of the 
public. The publication of obscene books 
was first punished expressly on this 
—- To some degree this power has 

een asserted even in our own day. 

I now come to the great leading heads 
of the criminal law — the offences, name- 
ly, which are punished under one or other 
of the five acts passed in 1861, and which 
affect the person or property of individu- 
als. Offences against the persons of in- 
dividuals ¢ consist either in the destruc- 
tion of life, the infliction of injuries short 
of death, or the infringement of rights 
inseparably annexed to the person, such as 
conjugal and parental rights and the right 
to a good reputation. 

No part of the law of England is more 
elaborate or more difficult to reduce to 
anything like order and system than the 
law relating to homicide in its different 
degrees.t} The act relating to offences 
against the person throws no light upon 
it whatever. It provides in a few words 
for the punishment of murder and man- 
slaughter, but it assumes that the legal 
definitions of these offences are known. 
Of these definitions I have not space to 
write with anything like the fulness which 
they deserve. I will only say in general 
that upon a full examination of the differ- 
ent legal decisions which have been given 
by the courts, and the different exposi- 
tions of the matter which have been made 
by writers regarded as authoritative, it will 
be found that the apparently simple defi- 
nitions,§ already given and quoted below, 

- ‘ ; 
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¢ See ibid., part v., pp. 138-155 ’ . 

* Murder is unlawful homicide with malice afore- 


thought.” ‘* Manslaughter is unlawful homicide with- 
out malice aforethought.” 
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be fully 


require, in order that they -_ 
be given 


understood, that answers shoul 
to the following questions : — 

First, what is homicide? Must a child 
be fully-born before it can be killed, or is 
it homicide to kill a living unborn infant ? 
Is it homicide to frighten a man to death, 
or to break a woman’s heart by systematic 
unkindness which, operating on weak 
nerves, causes paralysis and death? Is 
it homicide to allow a man to die when 
you can save him without danger or seri- 
ous trouble, ¢.g. by throwing a rope to a 
drowning man? If a person having the 
charge of a child or infirm person omits to 
render proper services whereby death is 
caused, is that homicide? If a physician 
causes his patient’s death “4 mistaken 
treatment, is it homicide? If A injures 
B and B refuses to submit to a surgical 
operation and dies, has A killed B? Or 
suppose the operation is performed and 
B dies of the operation, has A killed B? 
Does it make any difference if the opera- 
tion was unnecessary or was unskilfully 
performed ? 

Next, in what cases is homicide unlaw- 
ful? The full answer to this question 
involves a statement of the law as to the 
cases which justify the use of personal 
violence, and in particular its use for self- 
defence, for the prevention of crimes, for 
the arrest of criminals, for the execution 
of legal process, and for the assertion of 
particular legal rights. A, a far stronger 
man than B, comes by force into B’s 
house and stays there making a disturb- 
ance. B tries to remove him. A suc- 
cessfully resists. At what point if at any 
point may B shoot A or stab him with a 
knife ? 

When we have assigned, by answering 
these questions, a definite meaning to the 
expression “unlawful homicide,” it be- 
comes necessary to distinguish between 
the two classes into which it is divided 
by defining each of the words “ malice ” 
and “aforethought.” Does the word 
“aforethought” imply premeditation ex- 
tending over a day, an hour, a minute, or 
is it a practically unmeaning word? A 
variety of authorities show that it is prac- 
tically unmeaning. If a man with a load- 
ed gun in his hand suddenly conceives 
and executes the intention to shoot dead 
an unoffending passer-by, his crime is 
regarded by the law of England as being, 
to say the very least, quite as bad as if he 
committed it after long deliberation. 

As for the word “malice” I have al- 
ready described the strangely unnatural 
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meaning which has been attached to it in 
relation to this matter. The most impor- 
tant of these meanings are (1) an intention 
to kill, (2) an intention to inflict grievous 
bodily harm, (3) an intention to commit 
any crime described as a felony, (4) knowl- 
edge that the act which causes death is 
dangerous to life, and a determination to 
run the risk of killing. For instance, 
when a man intending to rescue a prisoner 
from a prison exploded a barrel of gun- 

owder against the wall of the prison and 

lew part of it down, destroying at the 
same time the lives of many people in the 
neighborhood of the explosion, he was 
held to have acted with “malice afore- 
thought,” though he probably knew none 
of the people who were killed, and hoped, 
if he thought about the subject at all, that 
they might be absent at the time of the 
explosion or otherwise escape its effects. 

The law relating to the infliction of 
bodily injuries short of death has in itself 
no special interest, but it has a curious 
history. In Anglo-Saxon times the laws 

rovided a scale of fines or weres for 

odily injuries almost surgically minute. 
Thus twenty shillings were to be paid to 
one whose great toe was struck off, and 
five to one who lost his little toe. Under 
the early English kings weres went out 


of use; but maiming, z.e. destroying any 
member of the body which might be used 
in fighting or which was essential to man- 
hood, was a felony; but it was the only 
felony (except petty larceny) not punished 
with death, and it came to be treated as a 


misdemeanor only. I suppose that in 
ages when violence was extremely com- 
mon people were left in this matter to 
defend and to revenge themselves. The 
effect of this was that till quite modern 
times the most violent attempts to mur- 
der were only misdemeanors. By degrees, 
however, public attention was attracted 
by particular acts of violence, and laws 
were passed for their punishment; but 
this legislation was occasional and frag- 
mentary to an almost incredible degree. 
Thus, for instance, in the reign of Charles 
the Second the enemies of Sir William 
Coventry set upon him and gashed his 
face, and in particular his nose, in order 
to disfigure him. Hereupon an act was 
passed (long known as the Coventry Act) 
which made it felony without benefit of 
clergy to cut a man’s nose or face with 
intent. to disfigure him. All this frag- 
mentary and occasional legislation was 
thrown together, first in an act passed in 
1827, and afterwards in the act now in 
force which was passed in 1861. The 
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strangest instance of its character which 
can be given is that different provisions 
in the act punish specifically seven differ- 
ent ways of attempting to commit murder, 
to which is added a further provision pun- 
ishing in the same way all attempts to 
commit murder by ways other than those 
specified. As the punishment is the 
same in all cases, a single provision pun- 
ishing the attempt to commit murder 
would have been sufficient. The explana- 
tion of this intricacy is that at one time 
some of these acts were and others were 
not capital crimes. 

The acts which punish wilful injuries 
to property (of which burning houses, 
etc., are the most serious), forgery, and 
offences committed with the coinage, I 
pass over without any further observation 
than that they have the same elaborate 
and yet fragmentary and occasional char- 
acter as the other acts. The act relating 
to forgery in particular exemplifies this in 
the strongest way. Forgery at common 
law was regarded only as a misdemeanor ; 
but as commerce increased, and in par- 
ticular as bills of exchange and other 
negotiable instruments came to furnish a 
supplementary currency, forgery came to 
be of more importance, and a succession 
of acts were passed making it felony with- 
out benefit of clergy to forge deeds, bills, 
notes, and many other commercial papers. 
It became usual, indeed, when any statute 
was passed which required almost any 
sort of document to be used, to make a 
special provision for punishing its forgery. 
The forgery act is an imperfect collection 
of these provisions. It is at once most 
elaborate, most minute, and quite imper- 
fect. I think a very few general pro- 
visions might replace the whole of it. 

The act * most commonly in use, most 
important, and most remarkable, is the 
act relating to theft and other offences 
consisting in the dishonest appropriation 
of property. It is a production which no 
one could possibly understand without 
being aware of the history of the law upon 
the subject, and of the common law theo- 
ries upon which it is founded. 

Bracton’s definition of theft, as I have 
already observed, was taken almost ver- 
batim from the “ Digest,” but the whole 
theory of the English common law upon 
the subject differs widely from that of the 
Roman law. Most of the differences 
arise, I think, from the circumstance that 
the Roman lawyers regarded theft as a 
private wrong, whereas the common law 


* See my Digest, pp. 194-266, 
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treated it from very early times as a cap-| plication than this. This rule is, that it 
ital crime. The extreme severity of this! is essential to theft that there should be 
view was mitigated in practice by several; an unlawful ‘aking. If a man gets pos- 
extraordinary doctrines, the inconven-! session of a thing lawfully, and afterwards 


ience of which was recognized as time 
went on, and to some extent remedied by 
Parliamentary enactments. I will men- 
tion the most important of these doctrines. 
The first was obviously intended to re- 
strict the law to the class of things most 
likely to be stolen, and of which the theft 
was of most importance in a rude state of 
society, such as cattle, articles of furni- 
ture, money, stores of food, etc. It was 
that certain classes of things were not 
capable of being stolen. First of all it 
was considered that as it was a physical 
impossibility to steal a piece of land, so it 
should be made legally impossible to steal 
anything which formed part of, grew from, 
or was permanently affixed to the soil. So 
far was this carried that it was not theft 
at common law to cut down atree and 
carry it away, or to rip lead off a roof and 
melt it down. Coal forming part of a 
mine, even fruit on a tree, or growing 
corn was not capable of being stolen at 
common law. A second exception ap- 
plied to title-deeds, bonds, and other legal 
documents. Asa legal right was physi- 
cally incapable of being stolen, it was 


held that the evidence of a legal right, 
such as a deed or a bond, should be 


legally incapable of being stolen. When 
bank-notes first came into use they were 
not capable of being stolen, because they 
were only evidences of the holder’s right 
against the bank, and were otherwise of 
no value. Again, many kinds of animals 
were not regarded as being capable of 
being stolen, because as old writers said 
“they were not worthy” (as oxen and 
sheep were) “that a man should die for 
them.” Such were dogs and cats and 
wild animals kept in captivity for curiosity 
like bears or wolves. 

All these exceptions from the general 
rule as to theft are themselves subject to 
exceptions made by act of Parliament, 
and the sub-exceptions are so wide that 
they are all but coextensive with the crig- 
inal exceptions. Thus the rule that docu- 
ments which are evidences of rights can- 
not be stolen, is qualified by statutory 
exceptions which enumerate nearly every 
imaginable document which can fall with- 
in the exception, and provide special pun- 
ishments for stealing them; and the 
same is true of the other excepted classes 
which I have mentioned. 

Another rule of the common law has 
caused much greater intricacy and com- 





misappropriates it, he is not guilty of 
theft. For instance, if having hired a 
horse honestly, the hirer rode away with 
him and sold him, he would not have been 
guilty of theft at common law, nor was it 
theft at common law to misappropriate a 
watch lent for use or entrusted to the mis- 
appropriator to be repaired. Nor, again, 
was a servant who received money on his 
master’s account and spent it guilty of 
theft at common law. 

It would not be worth while to attempt 
to give an account of the extraordinary 
intricacies and hardly inteltigible techni- 
calities into which these doctrines have 
run, and it would be hopeless to try to 
show to what extent they have been re- 
moved by statute. It is enough to say 
that there has been an immense ony 
of legislation on the subject as occasional, 
as minute, and as incomplete as the other 
legislation already referred to. 

Even this, however, does not bring us 
to the end of the intricacies of the law of 
theft. As I have already observed, the 
old law was comparatively simple. Theft 
or larceny (/atrocinium), as it was called, 
was divided into grand and petit. Grand 
larceny was theft of things worth a shil- 
ling or upwards, and was punishable with 
death. Petit larceny was theft of things 
worth less than a shilling, and was origi- 
nally punished by flogging and imprison- 
ment. Grand larceny, however, was a 
clergyable felony; that is to say, offend- 
ers for the first offence were branded on 
the brawn of the thumb, and imprisoned 
for a short time and discharged. Ona 
second conviction they were hanged. 
This was not considered severe enough 
for many forms of theft, and accordingly 
acts of Parliament were passed excluding 
particular classes‘of thieves from benefit 
of clergy, as, for instance, those who stole 
to the value of forty shillings in a dweil- 
ing-house, those who stole cattle, those 
who stole five shillings from a shop, and 
many others. These are the principal 
intricacies which were imported into this 
offence, either by the rules of the common 
law or by the course of Parliamentary 
legislation. All of them must be borne 
in mind before the principle on which the 
Larceny Act of 1861 is drawn can be 
understood. It sweeps together all the 
exceptions to each of the common law 
rules — referred to, and it punishes 
with special severity every form of theft 
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which in earlier times was excluded from 
the benefit of clergy. It also punishes 
various forms of fraud allied to theft, and 
provides for theft aggravated by personal 
violence, which is robbery, and for extor- 
tion by means of threats. It thus*forms 
upon the whole one of the most intricate, 
unwieldy, and at first sight hopelessly 
unintelligible productions of a legislative 
kind that I have ever met with. It con- 
sists of one hundred and twenty-three 
sections, and is, I should think, nearly as 
long as the Strafgesetzbuch of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

I have now completed my very rough 
outline of the criminal law of England as 
itis. I may observe upon it in general, 
that it is surprisingly minute and distinct, 
and, when you have learnt it, so well as- 
certained that few questions arise on its 
meaning, but it is to the last degree frag- 
mentary. It is destitute of any sort of 
arrangement, a great deal of it has never 
been reduced to writing at all in any 
authoritative way, and the part which has 
been is unintelligible to any one who is 
unacquainted with the unwritten defini- 
tions and doctrines of which it assumes 
the existence. 

Of the plans for its codification which 
have attracted public attention in the 
course of the last three years, I have only 
to say that I am now fully convinced that 
the task of codification — which practi- 
cally means giving literary form to large 
bodies of law —is one which a popular 
assembly like the British Parliament is 
quite incompetent to perform itself, and 
most unlikely to entrust to any one else. 
Parliament can no more write a law book 
than it can painta picture, and a thorough 
revision and re-enactment in an improved 
form of the whole body of the criminal 
law would raise so many questions. of 
various sorts, upon which great difference 
of opinion exists, that I do not believe 
that any ministry is likely to encumber 
themselves with so extensive a measure, 
or that any Parliament is likely to pass it. 
I think, however, I am justified in saying 
that the bills referred to prove the pos- 
sibility (which in England has sometimes 
been denied) of drawing a criminal code, 
whatever may be the difficulty of passing 
it when it is drawn. I also think that 
they show what an immense quantity of 
sense and experience the criminal law of 
England contains, notwithstanding some 
undeniable defects in substance and de- 
fects of form which can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. 

JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 

LIVING AGE, VOL. XXXVIIL, 1946 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A GOODBYE. 


THERE was scarcely anything to mark 
the passage of time in Pentock. The 
world outside might be convulsed with 
wars, or chewing the peaceful cud of prog- 
ress, Pentock troubled very little about 
it. Folks were born in Pentock, and folks 
died — that marked the time; and fishing 
season by season, as they were good or 
bad, served as a point of reference. 

On the whole, it seemed to the Pentock 
housewives that fewer people died every 
year in proportion to the constantly in- 
creasing number of mouths to fill, and the 
times grew a little hard in consequence. 
One or two men had gone away lately to 
seek work elsewhere — an innovation that 
had something alarming about it; how- 
ever, the example had not proved very 
contagious. Will Mitchell was unsettled, 
it was said. He had a young wife, and 
they found it increasingly difficult to pro- 
vide for their family, as its wants grew 
out of all proportion to the supply. His 
father was past work; that he had him- 
self come to acknowledge, as the cold, 
wintry nights crippled him once more 
into his easy-chair. But Dick Truscott 
was a lad to his mind, and he began to be 
content as he saw the old childish friend- 
ship between him and his Kate ripening 
into a deeper love. All the village knew 
that Dick was dear to daughter as well as 
father, and who wondered that to him 
Kate was the one sweet heart in Pentock ? 
All the village knew it and spoke of it, 
though as yet no word of love had passed 
between the two. In love’s spring-time 
life seems a pleasant dream — silently the 
charm is woven; and while it is closing 
tightly round them, each heart is dream- 
ing on some last meeting —a word ora 
look, without caring to look on and touch 
the future. The wakening must come, 
be it with pain or joy; but for Kate and 
Dick Truscott as yet the dreamland was 
enough, 

But as the months wore on, Dick began 
to turn matters over in his mind. Tradi- 
tion told him that to love was one thing, 
and to marry another; and that house- 
hold gear and a prospect of steady work 
was necessary to the last. The vision of 
a certain cottage that was then unoccu- 
pied often came before his mind; and 
Kate was always in the doorway greeting 
him, in the picture he drew of it for him- 
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self. The thought that perhaps she did 
not love him never once came to mar his 
dream. He only knew there was not a 
woman or girl in Pentock to compare with 
her — that was patent, every one must see 
it; but no one else could feel the love 
that he had in his heart for her —that 
was equally impossible. But she must 
know it, and she couldn’t help giving him 
back what was her own in exchange. It 
did often enter his thoughts that a thorny 
time might lie between him and his dream. 
Kate would plague him, he had little doubt 
of that —she had such teasing ways with 
her; and he wasn’t sure if the mother 
wouldn’t raise objections. But these 
things did not weigh heavily on his mind. 
The chief difficulty was how to get a 
boat and make a start. His light heart 
smoothed away the obstacles as he thought 
it over when all was quiet in the boat at 
night, but in the morning all the difficul- 
ties had raised their heads again, and he 
was no nearer effecting their conquest. 
It began to lay hold of him, as he said to 
himself, — the dream was becoming a re- 
ality, and facts were hard things to fight 
with. As mate to Will Mitchell, he could 
do well enough as he was, but there was 
no further prospect. Will had barely 
enough himself — not enough, he said; 
and often, as the two men talked together, 
the elder declared he had half a mind to 
go clear away and make his fortune be- 
fore he came home to Pentock again. At 
first Dick shook his head. There was no 
knowing about places beyond Pentock ; 
they might be better, but they were prob- 
ably a deal worse. But by degrees he 
became more familiar with the idea, as 
Will, more pressed with daily cares, grew 
more insistent; and at last the thought 
came to him that here, too, his way might 
lie. He might go away for a bit, and, as 
Will put it somewhat vaguely, there were 
heaps of ways of making money in the 
world. And then, as his mind received 
the impression, there grew afresh a happy 
dream —a dream of welcomings and 
greetings tenderer and sweeter than any 
he had yet known, and the cottage, and 
Kate, and Pentock again, with all the dif- 
culties banished forever. 

At times when the thought of going 
was working within him, he kept away 
from Kate and the cottage where he had 
spent so many happy hours. He could 
not feel like himself there any longer, 
with his secret scheme lying between her 
and him,—and he was better away. 
When it was all settled, and he saw his 
way ahead, he would tell her all, and that 





other thing too, which she knew as well 
as he did. He would make a clean breast 
of everything, and Kate would love him, 
and while he was gone she would be wait- 
ing for him in the dear old cottage, and 
the time would not be so bad after all. 
Here the other picture always came in, 
— the home-coming, — and he would start 
to his feet and swear, come what would, 
he would go. 

To Kate, meanwhile, unconscious of 
the stir and strife in the young fisherman’s 
heart, a change seemed to have come 
over him, and her dream, too, seemed 
threatened with a rude awakening. Had 
she been deceived? she began to ask 
herself; or didn’t he love her after all? 
He seemed absent and dull when he was 
at the cottage; and, worse still, he came 
so seldom now. Kate went over again 
and again in her mind the words and 
meetings of a short time before, and as 
she mentally compared them with the 
present, a sharp pain woke at her heart, 
and with the first keen doubt of his love 
she knew her own. Merry Dick Trus- 
cott, with whom she had played and squab- 
bled in childhood, whom she had plagued 
and lightly esteemed later on — perhaps 
all the more because his love for her was 
so easy to see —was he to turn cold to 
her now that she had begun to love him? 
There wasn’t much to love in him, she 
explained to herself; but she’d got used 
to him, and liked him somehow. And 
now was this to be her sorrow, —a thing 
to be hidden away out of sight, become 
suddenly a shame, and not a joy? The 
hot tears fell on her pillow as she faced 
the doubt and knew her own heart for the 
first time. Kate was proud, and pride 
did what it could in her behalf. She rap- 
idly reviewed in her own mind every word 
and act of late years to Dick. Beyonda 
very few, which made the color rush into 
her face, the flower she gave him before 
the wrestling, the kind words when his 
mother died, — beyond these she could 
only remember much good-natured gib- 
ings and chaff, and many a sharp word 
spoken because it was not felt. Thank 
God she had done nothing to rise up 
against her now; and as for Dick, if he 
liked to turn round suddenly like this, 
why, she didn’t care. But as she said it 
to herself the hot tears came afresh, and 
she knew in her own heart that she did 
care —too much for her own peace. Her 
dream was broken too, and no fresh one 
softened the smart for her, and filled 
again the empty place. 

When Dick came to the cottage he 
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dumbly felt that things were different, 
not only with himself, but with her. A 
shadow had fallen between them, he could 
not tell how, and it seemed out of his 
power to dispel it. He never could get 
hold of Kate alone to speak his mind, and 
ask her what was wrong. She was never 
her old self now; she was cheerful and 
kind enough, but there was no more pleas- 
ant banter; she was moving away from 
him, and it seemed out of his power to 
bring back the old happy days when her 
tongue said all the sharp things and left 
nothing in the heart but good-will and 
love. As he grew more unhappy, it be- 
came more impossible to speak; to see 
her was to feel anew the shadow between 
them, so he kept away more and more. 

The days dragged on heavily with 
Kate; work and play were alike become 
an effort; and there was no one to whom 
she could speak of a trouble such as hers. 
Nobody must know it; so she made no 
change in the outward life which was so 
out of harmony with the sadder life of 
thoughts and heart. The evenings were 
the worst time of all. She could not then 
subdue the fever and fret within her, 
though she might perhaps conceal them. 
Will he come? she asked herself a hun- 
dred times; and as the hours went on, 
she was glad, she said to herself, very 
glad he had not come, as he did not care 
to; and then she would cry herself to 
sleep a little later because he had not 
come. It was the old, old story, as old as 
life itself. One would think the world 
must be very weary of it by this time, yet 
we most of us play our part in our spring- 
time, and, as our turn is past, have a 
laugh or a tear for those that follow so 
closely in our footsteps. 

One day as Kate was returning list- 
lessly home from the Point she heard 
voices in Lizzie’s cottage, and as she 
passed the open door she stood a moment 
to watch the scene within. Lizzie was 
sitting in an old rocking-chair, little Joe 
on her knee. The child had pulled down 
her hair, and it fellin shiny masses over 
her shoulders, while he yelled and 
screamed with triumph as, at every fresh 
onslaught, he tore down more and more 
of the closely woven plaits. Lizzie was 
laughing too; she looked very happy, 
Kate thought, almost with envy, when 
suddenly she saw her fling her arms round 
the boy, and, pressing him passionately 
to her, sobbed out a bitter cry for the 
small dead form hidden away forever un- 
der the ground, never, living or dead, to 
be her joy and pride. 





Kate moved away a little and sat down 
on a boulder of granite that pushed out a 
gray, bare surface from the grass. It had 
never come home to her before, all the 
sorrow that poor heart had borne. The 
love that weighed so heavily upon her, 
what was it beside the burden that Lizzie 
bore? With a rush of tears came the 
feeling hot and quick in her heart of a 
sympathy deeper than any she had known 
before. She rose, and hardly knowing 
what she did, turned back towards the 
cottage. 

Joe was coming away. “ Lizzie’s cry- 
ing,” he said, as he passed Kate. “I 
don’t like her to cry.” True to the in- 
stincts of his sex, the young philosopher 
avoided the spectacle of suffering that he 
could not practically alleviate. 

Kate went on, hardly seeing or noticing 
the child. She walked straight into the 
cottage and sat down without a word near 
Lizzie, who was rocking herself listlessly 
to and fro. 

“Why, Kate,” she said, leaning for- 
ward, “ you look ill.” 

“I'd be glad of some water,” Kate an- 
swered ; she felt herself strangely shaken 
and weak. As Lizzie gave her the water 
she said, “Well, I’m glad to see you, 
Kate. I was wanting to know if you’d 
heard any more from our young lady ?” 

Kate turned her dark eyes to the other’s 
face. 

“ Lizzie,” she said, “ I’d give all 1 have 
to have her back.” 

“Why, are you in any trouble just 
now ?”’ asked Lizzie. 

“No,” said Kate quickly; “no, I’m 
just out of sorts, that’s all. But she’s 
been so long away.” 

Lizzie leaned back in her chair again. 

“ J wants her,” said she, after a pause, 
and added earnestly, “I’m so terribly 
afeard, Kate, that Joe’ll stop the boy com- 
ing here, and I’ve grown so fond of him; 
he’s too young to scorn me like other 
folks. I couldn’t do without him now. 
You don’t think he will, do you, Kate? 
He’s not half the bad man folks make 
out.” 

Kate did not look up for a moment; 
when she did, she saw that Lizzie was 
bending forward with a look of sudden 
pain across her face. 

“You mistrusts me, Kate—I see it,” 
she said bitterly; “you believe them 
lies.” 

As Kate rose, the tears were welling up 
in her throat, as it seemed to her. She 
could not speak, but she went up gently 
to where Lizzie was sitting and kissed her. 
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“T’ll do what I can,” she said at last, 
“if Joe’ll heed me.” 

Then she went away, leaving Lizzie sit- 
ting motionless in the chair, with a won- 
derfully still look in her eyes. “She 
kissed me,” she thought to herself, — 
“only our young lady’s ever done that; 
then she don’t think me so bad after 
all.” 

Kate was blaming herself as she walked 
home for the weakness that had prevented 
her from speaking — but needlessly ; that 
kiss brought more peace to the feeble 
heart than words could have done. 

One day, not long afterwards, came 
news that the chance had come that Will 
Mitchell had looked for so long. There 
was a vessel bound for the West Indies 
put into Gannet, a harbor four or five 
miles from Pentock, and she was in want 
of fresh hands it was rumored. All that 
day there was much wondering and ex- 
citement in the village when it was known 
that Will and Dick Truscott had both 
gone off to see her; and the hours of 
suspense seemed very long to Richard 
Mitchell and his wife at home. She, 
good soul, could endure it only by cease- 
less activity; “she knew what was a 
mother’s duty,” she said, “if that poor 
child Will had been foolish enough to 
marry didn’t know hers; and go or not, 
his kit must be ready.” There was plenty 
for Kate’s fingers to do while she sat 
listening to her father as he alternately 
spoke with encouragement and anxiety of 
the contemplated voyage. 


Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong. 


And so, hour by hour, the time wore itself 
away, and Will came back at last to tell 
them all was settled with the captain, and 
he and Dick were off at daybreak the 
next day but one. They would be back 
in four or five months at the outside, and 
the money would give them something to 
make a fresh start with in Pentock again. 
So he was going too, Kate thought to 
herself; that showed how much he cared, 
if there was any need for more proof. 
Well, she had been foolish, and she must 
suffer for it. Of course it was natural he 
should like change; all men did. And 
what was there to hinder him? It wasn’t 
as though his mother was alive, or there 
was any one he cared for to leave behind. 
So Kate went on, as she lay staring at the 
dark, when night came at last, scourging 
herself with many stripes. It was almost 
morning before the weary round of 
thought ceased, and sleep came to her. 





The next day was still a busier one. 
Her work kept her in the house, and she 
found herself starting every time the door 
creaked as it opened, and chid herself 
each time in vain. He would at least 
come and say good-bye to her parents, 
she said to herself, if he did not care to 
say itto her. Yet the day wore on, and 
he never came. 

Late in the afternoon a neighbor came 
in, to wonder and talk over the sudden 
determination of the two young men, and 
repeatedly expressed a wish that good 
might come of it with much head-shaking 
and foreboding of evil. From her Kate 
learned that Dick had been all over the 
village, wishing all the folk good-bye, and 
looking “a bit down in the mouth, but the 
finest young fellow in all Pentock ” in the 
neighbor’s opinion. Kate found the cot- 
tage and her talk almost unendurable. 
What need was there to leave them out 
amongst all the rest, even if he did not 
care? She asked herself the question, 
and scorned herself for asking it, again 
and again. When tea was over, and the 
time left became ‘shorter and shorter in 
which it was possible that he should still 
come, she grew more restless, and now it 
was fear that the next moment would 
bring his well-known footstep to the door 
that possessed her. 

“|’m going out a bit, mother,” she said 
at last; “I’ve been sitting so all day. I 
think I'll just get a bit of a walk.” 

“What! so late?” asked her mother, 
surprised ; “and there’ll be Dick in to say 
good-bye, like enough.” 

“ Oh, not now,” said Kate lightly. “ I'll 
not be gone long, but I want the air.” 

She walked slowly out of the kitchen. 
How different was the feverish haste with 
which she seized her hat and cloak, and 
stole outof the house! Once beyond the 
village street.she went more slowly, turn- 
ing her steps without reflection down the 
Point, as she struggled against the bitter 
pain that would not be quieted within. 
She sat down on some rocks near the 
water and watched the dark waves creep- 
ing round them, and listened with a numb 
feeling of misery to their monotonous 
noise. How long she stayed there she 
never remembered; she found herself 
cold and chill, and began reluctantly to 
turn her steps homewards again. Jt was 
late, she was sure, — certainly too late for 
her to fear finding any one in the cottage ; 
he must be gone long ago, if indeed he had 
been there at all. It was all over, and 
the days would come and go; and it was 
all beyond her reach now, she thought, as 
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she walked on, her eyes bent on the 
ground, where the dim light made it diffi- 
cult to avoid the loose stones. Perhaps 
this was why she nearly stumbled against 
Dick Truscott before she saw him. He 
took a cold, unwilling hand as he said, — 

“ Why, Kate, I thought I should have 
to go without even a good-bye from you. 
Didn't you guess I should be coming that 
you went out?” 

“I'd been sitting all day and wanted 
the air,” said Kate coldly. There came 
a moment of silence in which Kate drew 
away her hand from the friendly grasp. 

“And you’d have let me go without 
saying so much as good-bye?” he asked 
at length, with a touch of pain in his 
voice. 

“Oh, you seemed so glad to go,” said 
the girl bitterly, “ it didn’t seem you cared 
much about anything else.” 

“TI glad to go?” he answered quickly. 
“ Why, I should never have gone if I could 
have got on here.” 

“Other folks do well enough in Pen- 
tock,” said Kate shortly. 

“ Because they haven’t the same need 
to get on,” said the young man hotly. 


“Do you suppose, Kate,” he went on, 
“anything would ever have made me go 
away from Pentock if it hadn’t been the 


thought of you? It was that, the hope of 
that, if I bettered myself, that drove me to 
it. But now if, after all, you don’t care, 
why I’m best gone, and never to come 
back neither. Kate, Kate, I can’t hardly 
believe it though,” he cried, his voice 
choking a little, as he took the hand again 
that was so cold and trembling in his own 
strong, rough one. There came no an- 
swer, and he could not see the girl’s face, 
for the light was almost gone now. 

“Don’t you care for me just a little, 
Kate?” he asked. “I know I’m not half 
good enough for you, but I thought you 
did love me a bit; and I’ve thought of it 
and all when I come home again, till I 
can’t believe it’s all no good after all.” 

What was Kate’s answer? She didnot 
speak or move, but somehow in the dark 
between them the shadow moved away, 
and Dick knew that as he spoke her heart 
had gone out to meet him, and he caught 
her to him with a cry of joy. 

It is better to stop here, to leave those 
few sacred moments of reconciliation un- 
told. True, the thought that they must 
so soon part came quickly across their 
joy; but the assurance, oft-repeated, yet 
never too often, of their mutual love, 
robbed the separation of its worst sting. 
Kate’s heart danced high for joy as they 
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took their homeward way together. The 
moon rose suddenly from behind a cloud 
and sailed triumphantly along the sky, and 
the stars came laughing, twinkling out on 
every side. Only a few months and a 
good time was coming. “ You will wait?” 
he said, as again and again came their last 
good-byes ; and the answer she gave him 
was better than words to Dick. 

The next morning as Kate opened her 
window and looked out, the sun was 
touching with light the broad white sails 
of a vessel moving rapidly along in the 
fresh wind. Kate stretched out her arms 
towards it with a cry, and a prayer in her 
heart that God would bless her Dick, and 
bring him safe home to her again. 


CHAPTER V. 
BAD NEWS. 


THE sun was shining again for Kate, 
and the heavy cloud was gone, and she 
took up her daily life with fresh vigor and 
alight heart. True, Dick was gone with 
his cheery presence, but in his stead had 
come a dream of happiness which one day 
was to be theirs, in the strange new life 
that lay before them. It was a matter of 
great surprise to Kate that all the village 
seemed to know about it; and wherever 
she went, folks had a kind word for her of 
the absent sailor, and a good wish for the 
future. As for Kate, to her the future 
was to be a thing a long way off, and very 
different from anything else; it filled up 
the background of her thoughts like a 
vague vision of paradise. The present 
was sufficient for itself as yet, for Dick 
loved her, — was not that enough? She 
was so happy, it was impossible to keep 
it to herself. She was forever stirring 
about the village, doing small kindnesses, 
waking joy in others, wherever she could. 
Whatever the great world outside might 
be, Pentock was not a bad place, after all ; 
every One ought to be happy there. And 
the clear, bright face she took with her 
into the cottages was like sunshine touch- 
ing all duller things with its own bright- 
ness. 

The parson heard her news and sent 
for her. He began with a very serious 
face to administer the reproof he thought 
necessary. They were too young to think 
of such things yet awhile; they were but 
children, who didn’t know what life meant, 
nor what a serious thing marriage was. 
Kate tried hard to look equally serious, 
and feel, if it were possible, the enormity 
they were guilty of; but the happy smile 
would not be banished; it came rippling 
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over her face again as she said apologeti- 
cally, — 

“Please, sir, it’s not that; it’s only 
Dick and I are fond of each other, and 
we can’t help it.” 

The old man found himself smiling too, 
and dismissing her with a “God bless 
you.” It was no use; he had been young 
himself, a long time ago, and he fell to 
thinking past times over, and then to 
sighing; for our laughter of long ago 
comes back to us with a sigh for all the 
tears that have fallen between. 

The weeks passed away, and Kate was 
beginning to count the time now. One 
letter had come; it lay under Kate’s pil- 
low every night, though the writing was 
bad, the spelling worse, and the senti- 
ments hackneyed. He loved her, and 
said so, and what more would you have? 
He did not love her less because he spelt 
it with “u,” and did not dignify her name 
with a capital letter. Dick’s letter had 
been written on the way out; another 
would soon be here — or, better still, the 
white sails bringing him back again to 
Pentock. At last the letter came; and it 
brought Kate’s first trouble to her. Not 
that Dick’s love was growing cold, but 
Will was coming home without him. He 
had taken a berth that had offered in the 


“Stella” to go round to Valparaiso; he 
would not come home until he could bring 
enough with him to make his dream of 
home real; but it was only a month or 
two more, and Kate knew why, and would 


wait. She would guess, if her heart was 
like his, what it cost him to see Will set 
his face homewards, and not come too. 
Kate read the letter to herself, holding it 
with trembling hands; it was only a 
month or two more, she repeated to her- 
self again and again, as she tried to shake 
off the disappointment and fear that were 
creeping like a cold shadow over her 
heart. She had stood for some time be- 
fore the thought came to her, that in her 
selfish disappointment she had forgotten 
the mother and wife whose hearts the 
letter would make glad. Great were the 
rejoicings when Kate, painfully calculat- 
ing, made it out that Will might be there 
in a week ortwo. The mother shed some 
tears of joy —rapidly wiped away, how- 
ever, as she began to bestir herself fever- 
ishly to make all ready. Kate had not 
looked yet into her father’s face; she 
knew he would understand, and she feared 
the love and sympathy she would find 
there would be too much for her. She 
went to his side and began talking hur- 
riedly, in a cheerful voice. 
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“You see, dad, it won’t be so long after 
all, because he says, you see, that "tis but 
a month or two; and we shall have him 
back only too soon, 1’m thinking, if it 
means I’m to leave my dad. I'll step 
round and tell the little ones their father’s 
coming home ; they’ll be wild, I’m think- 
ing.” 

She hurried away. The father’s pres- 
ence, though he never spoke, but only 
looked wistfully at her, was more than 
she could bear. 

Only a little later, and Will came back, 
with earnings enough to give him a start, 
and a keener love for Pentock than he 
had ever known before. He told Kate all 
he could of her lover; that he was bent 
on getting the boat and house, and 
couldn’t do that without a longer cruise: 
so nothing would do but to take another 
berth. 

“] think he was as nigh throwing it all 
up as a chap could be,” Will went on, 
“the night I sailed. He was downright 
mad to think I should be here first; but 
he stuck to it. He’s a good un, Kate, 
and you'll be a happy woman one of these 
days. Blessed if I didn’t get sick of you, 
though, with his talk; he went on, ‘ Kate, 
Kate,’ till I told un right out he was like 
the parrot aboard as could only say one 
thing, and so kep on at it.” 

Kate laughed with the tears in her eyes. 
She mustn’t be a fool, she kept saying to 
herself; it was but a month or two, so 
why should she be suddenly so cast 
down? 

The weeks went on, but they brought 
no letter. At first Kate thought happily 
that he was on his way home, and meant 
to take her by surprise. She began to 
hurry now, when she bent her way home- 
wards every day, lest he should be already 
come, and she not the first to welcome 
him. At night she slept so lightly a little 
sound woke her, and she started up to 
listen if it were he. She never spoke her 
thought, but nursed it and cherished it 
silently, and each day broke with a fresh 
hope, and each night brought again the 
new hope for the morrow. But time went 
on, and Kate, awake in the night, would 
sometimes feel her heart fail within her 
with some evil thought of ill, and quick, 
sharp dread. 

The neighbors wondered clamorously 
why he did not write or come; but she 
would not let them see the fear that began 
now to possess her. Later, came hints of 
inconstancy, —tales of others who had 
gone and settled down away over seas. 
These did not trouble her; she only 
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thought to herself pityingly that they did 
not know her Dick. No; the fear that 
had come to her was altogether different 
from theirs. Was anything wrong with 
the ship? was he safe ? or had harm come 
to him on the treacherous waters? As 
the weeks went on, the shadow fell more 
heavily on her. She could not sleep, and 
her dreams were all of wrecks and great 
waves, and cries for help, which all seemed 
to turn into her name. When the wind 
rose at night, she would creep from her 
bed to the window, and stare out across 
the dark to where she heard the waves 
lashing themselves against the rocks. 
She looked at the sea now with a new 
feeling; it had a horrible fascination for 
her; and she would stand and look at it 
as one looks on the face of an old friend 
who has done one some deadly wrong. 

But as yet she could not put her fear 
into words, that would make it seem more 
real. She tried to appear cheerful and 
go about her work as usual; but the light 
was gone that had burnt so brightly within 
her —all faded and gone; and the Pen- 
tock folk began to notice and remark, one 
to another, they feared she was worriting 
herself over it, though she did not speak 
of it, she was gone so thin and pale. 
Her mother feared he was a rascal, and 
finding he could do better, had settled 
himself out there. When she told her 
husband her thought he only shook his 
head. 

If there was nothing worse to fear than 
that, he should feel all right about it, he 
said; but his mind misgave him about 
the ship; and he’d a good mind when he 
was better to walk over to Gannet and 
see if there was anything to be heard of 
the “ Stella.” 

One morning Kate had made her way 
to the end of the Point. In the night the 
wind had risen to a gale, and she had lain 
trembling in her bed, her cold hands 
clasped tightly in the prayer that as yet 
could not find utterance, that no such 
storm had befallen him, that the lad she 
loved was safe, that no evil had come 
near him. She could not sleep, and when 
the light came she had stolen out to try 
and shake off the horrors of the night, 
and gain fresh courage to begin the day. 
She was standing on the rocky edge, 
looking where the water was dashing up 
some bits of drift-wood against the rocks, 
her face set and drawn with pain. Her 
cheeks were very pale, and her eyes 
heavy with want of sleep; and Joe Hoyte, 
as he came suddenly upon her, started as 
though he had met a ghost, and no thing 
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of common flesh and blood. Was he 
afraid that she would vanish away into 
the thin air of morning that he stood so 
silently watching her? She turned at 
length, somewhat suddenly, and was face 
to face with him before he could move. 
She hardly seemed to notice him, but her 
lips formed themselves listlessly into the 
words, “ Good day, Joe.” 

“It’s too fresh so early, Miss Kate, for 
such as you to come out to the Point,” 
the man said in a rough voice, yet not 
unkindly. 

“T don’t feel it cold,” Kate answered. 
He made a sign with his hand for her to 
goto the other side of the path, which 
was freer from stones, and walked slowly 
along by her side. Her head was bent 
down, and she did not seem to notice or 
wonder at him. For some time they 
walked in silence, the fisherman’s face 
wearing a stern yet troubled look. At 
last he spoke again, and the harsh voice 
had some gentleness in it. 

“1’m afeard, Miss Kate, you’re taking 
on too much about it. There’s many a 
ship gets run out of her course and not 
heard of for a bit.” 

Kate looked up and gazed hard into 
his face, the dark, thirsty eyes looking 
as though they would read their doom 
there. 

“Then you don’t think” —she began, 
but a great lump rose in her throat, and 
she could not finish the sentence. 

“ No,” said Joe Hoyte roughly. “/7e’2/ 
be back right enough, no fear,” and he 
strode on with his eyes on the ground 
before him. A minute or two and he 
came to a stand again. The girl was 
some paces behind him, walking very 
oddly, he thought, and as he turned to 
her she said, — 

“I'll sit down a bit — you go on.” 

He caught her as she fell, and laid her 
tenderly on the grass. 

“ She’s eaten nothing, like enough,” he 
said to himself, ‘and the air’s too sharp 
so early.” 

He had seen people once rub the hands 
of a woman who had fainted, so he knelt 
upon the ground and took one of her 
hands in his. His own seemed so rough 
he didn’t know if he could do it, so he 
laid it down again. “I'd best get Lizzie 
—she’ll understand what to do,” he 
thought, as he rose to his feet again, and 
began quickly walking away. Now and 
again as he walked he clenched his fist, 
and a hard, bitter look came across his 
face; but in a few minutes he was at the 
cottage, and his sharp knock brought 
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Lizzie to the door. When she saw him 
she trembled a little, and stood aside in 
the shadow of the door. 

“ [ll do the boy no harm, Mr. Hoyte” 
—she was beginning faintly, when he 
broke in with, — 

“Just come along, Lizzie, and bring 
some water or something. There’s Kate 
Mitchell out there; she looks downright 
bad, and’s fainted.” 

Lizzie’s shawl was soon on, and the 
two were making their way back. “Had 
anything happened?” she asked hurried- 
ly; “was anything wrong?” 

“Wrong?” said the man bitterly; 
“why, there were few things that weren’t 
wrong to his thinking; but as for any- 
thing happening, there was nothing more 
than had been going on for weeks without 
any one seeming to have eyes in their 
heads; she was just fretting her heart 
out, that was what was wrong, and all for 
a fellow who couldn’t know” — but the 
rest was growled out between his teeth, 
and Lizzie was frightened at the stern- 
ness of his face, and put no more ques- 
tions, but hurried along by his side, half 
running in her eagerness. 

Kate was sitting up when they reached 
her; she drank the water without a word, 
and Lizzie knelt beside her with a little 


stream of words, her light fingers pulling 
the cloak to its place on Kate’s shoulders, 
and busying themselves in a dozen such 
small ways. 

“ Thanks, Lizzie,” said Kate at length. 


“T’ll go home with you a bit. I suppose 
I’m out of sorts, and faintish for food.” 

Lizzie helped her to rise, and she 
walked along slowly by her side. But 
first Kate turned to where Joe Hoyte 
stood watching them. “Thank you, Joe 
Hoyte,” she said, and then she waited as 
though she had more she would say, look- 
ing wistfully into his face. He moved 
uneasily. At last, looking away from her 
and down the Point over to the lowering 
sea beyond, he said, — 

“I'll go over to Gannet and get what 
news I can, if you like.” 

She took his hand with a sudden move- 
ment in both hers, tried to speak, but the 
tears came; she turned back to Lizzie, 
and the two moved slowly away together. 

Had the Pentock folk seen the face 
with which Joe Hoyte stood scowling out 
to sea where they had left him, their sus- 
picions of his connection with the powers 
of evil would have received confirmation. 
The passions within him must have been 
fierce indeed to brand his face with such 
a look of hate and suffering. But the 
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pain predominated; there was little or 
none of the other feeling left when he 
first stirred, and turning on his heel mut- 
tered to himself, “I’ll do it, if it’s to 
pleasure her. I love her so, I’d do it if 
it was to tear me to pieces.” 

Two days afterwards, as dusk was fall- 
ing, and Lizzie was sitting by herself in 
the little cottage, the door was pushed 
open and Joe Hoyte came in. He had 
been away two days, and now, as he came 
into the room, he reeled and sat down 
abruptly opposite to her. At first she 
thought, with alarm, that he had been 
drinking, his face was flushed, and there 
was a wild look in his eyes she had nev- 
er seen before, but his words reassured 
her. 

“Get me something to eat, there’s a 
good girl. I’ve been on my legs these 
two days, and am dead beat almost.” 

She hurriedly fetched some bread and 
cold bacon and put it before him. 

“Have you heard anything?” she 
asked timidly. He looked at her for a 
minute without speaking, then pushing 
away the things she had brought him, and 
turning in the chair, he said, — 

“Yes, I have; and I wish to God I’d 
never gone. She went down months 
back, and all hands lost —the ‘ Stella,’ I 
mean. Look here, Lizzie, you’ll have to 
tell her somehow. I can’t do it, I can’t. 
I’m afeard almost to go home now, lest 
she should send toknow. Her face would 
kill me. I can’t do it.” 

Lizzie was standing awestruck before 
him. Now she began to cry feebly. “ Oh, 
dear, what shall I do?” she said to her- 
self. “Isn’t there nobody better than me 
as ’ud tell her?” 

What ghost was this that seemed to 
glide between them, and stood with a 
white, rigid face before the man? The 
had heard no sound, and Lizzie shran 
back with a stifled cry as she first caught 
sight of Kate’s white face. She stood so 
horribly still before Joe; she did. not 
speak; her lips seemed frozen, and no 
sound came from them. He was on his 
feet in an instant, gave one wild look at 
her, and staggered out of the cottage. 
Kate put her hand to her head, and then 
she turned to where Lizzie was crouched 
upon the floor, her face buried in her 
hands, the tears forcing their way through 
os fingers that vainly strove to hide her 
ace. 

“ Tell me ”—the words died on Kate’s 
lips; and Lizzie, grovelling to her feet, 
seized one cold hand and buried her hot, 
tear-stained face in it. 
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“Oh, Kate,” she sobbed, “I don’t 
know how to say it. You'll try and bear 
it, Kate ; but you mustn’t hope no more.” 

She clung passionately to the hand she 
held, as though she feared it would slip 
from her grasp. “ Joe Hoyte’s been, and 
— and she’s gone down. God help you, 
Kate — there’s none saved.” 

To Lizzie it seemed as though hours 
passed by in that horrible silence that 
followed. She could not dare to raise her 
face and look in Kate’s, she only clung 
weeping to the hand she held, and waited 
for the other to speak. When no sign 
came, she could endure it no more; she 
let Kate’s hand fall, and, burying her face 
again in her own, sat on the floor praying 
in a helpless, terrified way that God would 
forgive her— that Kate would bear it — 
that it mightn’t be true after all. When 
at last she fearfully raised her head to 
look, the cottage was empty; Kate had 
gone away with her burden of sorrow. 

To and fro Lizzie paced the empty 
floor. Such a blow falling on a strong 
nature was fearful to her. ‘That she her- 
self should suffer seemed so natural ; but 
Kate — Kate who was good, and whom 
every one loved —that Kate should be so 
troubled, was dreadful. What had she 
done to bring it on her? Lizzie feebly 
wondered to herself. Kate had always 


been so good to her, she couldn’t see why 


things should go so wrong. And then to 
think she should hear it like that, from 
such as her, who couldn’t do nothing, nor 
say a word as other folks would know 
how! And now where was Kate gone? 
What could she do, what could she do? 

Up and down she paced, and at last 
there gradually framed itself in her mind 
what she would like to do, but she didn’t 
know how. There was only one person 
who could help Kate —and how to let 
our young lady know? 

“1 can’t write her,” wailed Lizzie to 
herself, “and I’m afeard to go to the 
house. I couldn’t dare to go. Why, the 
parson might see me, and Mrs. Gooding. 
I couldn’t bear it.” Yet as the minutes 
went on the’need and love grew so great 
that they drove her out, flitting a'ong the 
road towards the parsonage. "There were 
lights in the lower windows, and Lizzie 
hung about by the garden-gate watching 
them and not daring to ring the bell. At 
last, as it grew late, the lights began to 
move. She thought, almost in despair, 
they would soon be gone to bed, and her 
chance would be lost. She ran along the 
gravel path holding her breath and rang 
the bell. It was a feeble sound, but it 
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struck Lizzie with new terror, and she hid 
behind the deep shadow in the porch. 
Presently Mrs. Gooding herself opened 
the door, surprised at the bell ringing at 
such an hour. She looked out, and see- 
ing no one, was going in again when Liz- 
zie started forward. 

“TI wouldn’t have come indeed, Mrs. 
Gooding,” she cried, “ but Kate’s in such 
trouble, and I thought you'd help her.” 

The old woman had started back at the 
first sound of her voice; now she ad- 
vanced again cautiously, closing the door 
behind her. ‘ Well, I didn’t think to 
see you, Lizzie,” she said gravely; “ but 
what’s wrong with Kate?” 

Lizzie told her story, crying as she told 
it, and ended with an entreaty that Mrs. 
Gooding should let the young lady know. 

“She come to me,” sobbed Lizzie, 
“when I’d nothing left, and maybe she 
might find a way for Kate too.” 

The old woman took her hand when 
they parted; she had also promised to 
write: and Lizzie crept home again, and 
flinging herself on the bed, fell asleep at 
once like a tired child. 

And where was Kate? In the cottage, 
sitting so still and white that the mother 
was frightened. She had told them, with- 
out a tear, the news she brought back 
with her, and now she was sitting, wait- 
ing, as it were, to understand it herself. 
After all the weeks of feverish fear and 
hope, the truth had fallen on her likea 
numbing weight. By-and-by she would 
understand it, and all that frozen heart 
would break into tears, but not yet — not 
yet. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PENTOCK POINT — NIGHT. 


A FEw weeks had gone by, and Kate 
was going about her work again, trying 
hard, though vainly, to have patience with 
her sorrow. Folks had done talking 
much of it now, but she was only begin- 
ning to realize all it meant for her. The 
future lay like a dead blank before her ; if 
she ‘were so tired already, how could she 
ever live to cross the waste that was left? 
She mustn’t think, —she must go onfrom 
day to day as she could. There were 
loving hearts round her, but she could 
scarcely bear even their kind words and 
looks of pity. She worked very hard, 
and strove so to fill up her days that the 
time for thought might be choked, as it 
were. It was the evenings that she 
dreaded ; then indeed life was terrible to 
her. When the cottage door was shut, 
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and her father and mother sitting together 
on each side of the hearth, and the tick- 
ing of the clock became audible in the 
still, warm room, then there came on her 
arush of feverish restlessness, — it was 
unendurable. She tried to overcome it; 
and her father’s wistful look, as he saw 
her moving restlessly to the door, had 
many a time brought her back to his-side. 
But when the wind rose and the nights 
were rough, it was more than she could 
control. She used to hurry out, stum- 
bling along to the end of the Point, bat- 
tling against the storms of wind and rain, 
and finding a strange relief in the effort. 
Then, too, when she crept home again, 
cold and dripping, she was too tired to 
think, and the pitying sleep came quickly 
to her. “She would take her death one 
of these nights,” her mother fretted once 
when she was gone; but her husband 
shook his head, and answered sadly, 
“We must let. her be, wife, — she’s doing 
her best, poor lassie.” 

One bright autumn morning about this 
time Kate was busy in the back kitchen: 
her mother was out, and she was getting 
the dinner ready, when a little sound 
made her turn her head. The things fell 
from her hands as she sprang forward 
with a cry: it was her young lady, with 
the same sweet face, a smile of love upon 
her lips, and the little hands stretched out 
silently to her. Poor Kate! how she had 
longed for this ! and now that it had come, 
she could only try to choke back the burst 
of tears that she could not control; she 
could not say a word of all the love she 
had in her heart. But the little lady had 
got her hand, and they were sitting to- 
gether on the old-fashioned window-seat, 
and the clear, childish voice was once more 
in her ears. 

“I know all about it, dear,” she was 
saying; “my poor Kate.” And then 
Kate’s head was leaning on her shoulder, 
and all the long-pent-up misery had its 
way, and the bitter words came. The 
other listened silently but for the constant 
little dumb movements which told Kate 
her heart was going with her through all 
the sorrowful story. 

“’m just stranded, missy,” she ended. 
“I’ve tried hard to think about heaven, 
and that we shall meet there ; but it’s all 
no good; it do seem so far off, I can’t lay 
hold of it. How am I to get through, 
missy, without Dick?” she asked pite- 
ously, looking up in the other’s face. 
Blinded as she was with tears, she yet 
remembered afterwards how white and 
sad it looked ; but the loving, tender eyes 





were on hers, and soothed her even before 
the voice spoke. 

“ Why, dear, you must just wait. God 
will help you if you will leave it all to 
him. You'll be brave, Kate, I know; you 
will do your best, and I think” — here 
there came a little pause, and the voice 
took a deeper tone —“I now strength 
will come to you. We mustn’t look for- 
ward, Kate — we’re too weak for that — 
but just try and be patient every day, and 
wait. You can’t doubt God loves you, 
Kate? Why, just.see if little Joe, now, 
was in trouble, wouldn’t you want to be 
bearing it for him, and you would do all in 
your power to help him? Of course you 
would. And if you would do it for Joe, 
why, just think how it must be with God, 
—and he is able, too.” 

“But Dick,” said Kate after a little 
pause, “he was so young to die like that! 
Oh, missy, how am I to know I’ll see him 
again?” 

Kate felt the cold little hands trembling 
that held hers. ‘ You must just trust,” 
said the voice again, and there was a catch 
in it, and a ring of pain as it went on. 
“You mustn’t be unthankful, Kate. Dick 
was good; he had a true, honest heart; 
it must be well with him, alive or dead. 
You can’t doubt God cares for him too?” 

“No,” said Kate, with a sob; “ but ’tis 
easy for you, missy, who is so strong and 
good, to trust, but I don’t know how. You 
don’t know how I feel.” 

The little lady leaned forward on the 
seat and looked into Kate’s eyes with her 
own filling with tears. 

“ Kate,” she said earnestly, “I think I 
know; I wouldn’t tell you to trust if 1 had 
not tried it.” 

They talked on for some time, and Kate 
was soothed and comforted when Carrie 
left her. She had been able even to for- 
get her trouble for a little in speaking of 
Lizzie, and answering all her young lady’s 
questions. 

Great were the rejoicings in Pentock 
when the young lady’s return was known. 
She was just her dear self all over, they 
said; and though they couldn’t see why 
she'd stayed away so long, yet it was 
lovely to have her back home again. She 
was in her own place as though that break 
had never come to her Pentock life; in 
and out of the cottages she went again 
with the cheery voice and smile, making 
every one the gladder for her presence. 

Kate was trying hard, but it was no use, 
she often said to herself. Time was 
wanted to heal the wound; but meanwhile 
she was able now to speak of her trouble, 
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and that helped to soften it. As the au- 
tumn grew late, and the gales began to 
come, she was sorely tried again; and 
many a night the sad noise of the wind 
and rain sent her wandering down the 
Point. 

Joe Hoyte had taken to come in some- 
times in the evenings with little Joe, 
though he did not say very much. Kate 
would read the paper to her father, and 
the two men would talk over it afterwards. 
And the girl was glid, as it brought back 
the old light to her father’s eyes which had 
got so dim of late. 

One night, as the men were talking, 
Kate sat with the boy on her knee, his 
eyes heavy with sleep as they watched the 
fire flicker and grow small and large in 
the grate. Kate’s thoughts were away, 
out beyond the little room, over the dull, 
grey sea. A tear fell on the boy’s face, 
and he looked up surprised into Kate’s. 

“What are you crying about?” he 
asked softly. Kate smiled down at him. 

“ Why, because I am silly, Joe, I sup- 
pose.” 

There came alittle silence, and then the 
child gathering himself closer to her, 
whispered, — 

“Is it because you’re afraid of the dark, 
Kate? D’you know,” -he went on with a 


burst of confidence, “it’s so awful dark 


alone down there before dad comes 
home? Mrs. Johns says ’tis silly, but I 
is awful afraid, d’you know?” 

Kate put her arms round the boy, and 
laid her cheek against the rough black 
head. , 

“ But you never are alone really, Joe,” 
she said gently, “so you seobe’ be 
afraid, my son. Don’t you know God 
sends his beautiful angels to come and 
take care of children when they’re good ? 
so you just say your prayers and you need 
never be afraid.” 

“ What’s angels like?” asked Joe. 

“Well, we don’t know that,”’ said Kate, 
“but they take care of us.” 

“ They’s got great wings, hasn’t they ?” 
asked Joe again. 

“They say so,” answered Kate eva- 
sively. 

““Was they ever birds, d’you think?” 
asked the child eagerly. 

“No,” said Kate; “more likely they 
were good people once.” 

Joe’s face fell. “ Who made ’em?” he 
asked indifferently. 

“Why, God,” said Kate; “you know, 
Joe, he made everything.” 

“How did he do it?” pursued the 
thild. 
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“ We don’t know that,” said Kate, “ we 
only know he did.” 

“T guess,” said Joe, with a little laugh, 
“he didn’t make ’em all at once, but stuck 
the feathers in after!” 

Once or twice when Joe Hoyte came he 
found the old people alone. The mother 
saw his eyes looking round the room, and 
answered their question. 

“ Kate’s out again; it troubles me so 
she goes out these nights.” 

“ Where does she go?” asked the man. 

The mother told him, and added her 
anxiety lest any harm should befall the 
girl. He said gruffly, if she found any 
comfort in it they might let her be, — 
*twould be all right; and the father 
added, — 

“ Ay, ay, let her be; there’s none in 
Pentock ’ud harm Kate.” 

After that the old woman noticed that 
Joe never came when the nights were 
rough. 

Often through the driving rain he 
watched the girl as he stood in the 
shadow of a rock, beating her way along, 
and he would follow her silently, his heart 
growing heavy as he saw the sad face 
pass by. Once she came upon him sud- 
denly ; the night was so dark he had not 
seen her turn. She started back; but 
when he spoke, she came forward again, 
and they walked home together. 

“ Why did you come out here?” asked 
Kate, rather sharply, after a long time of 
silence. 

“ Because,” said the man slowly, “ I 
couldn’t rest at home and you out here 
this weather. If you only guessed a bit 
how many there is as cares for you,” he 
went on, “ you’d maybe feel happier and 
not take on so.” 

“It’s no use, Joe,” she said gently; 
“1 do all I can, and I thank you, but I’d 
rather you didn’t come out here again.” 

He said nothing, but saw her safely to 
the cottage door; and never again in her 
wanderings did she meet with him on the 
Point. 

Winter set in with its cruel storms, 
and Kate was more than usually restless 
and unhappy. She talked to her young 
lady about it, and then felt comforted for 
a little while; but the terrible nights, 
when the wind howled and shrieked, beat 
her down again. When she heard it 
rising as the afternoon grew late, a cold 
feeling of terror crept over her. It was 
in vain that she found more for her hands 
to do, — the nights would come and bring 
with them the same old misery. For two 
days there had been a lull, and Kate was 
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feeling stronger, when once again the 
wind began to rise. 

“You'll never be going out again, 
Kate,” pleaded her mother. The girl 
paused on the threshold, and came back 
again; a little later the parents went to 
bed. Kate drew away the curtain from 
the window. The sky was clear, and the 
moon had just risen, though the wind was 
rising, and a heavy bank of clouds was 
driving along near the horizon. She lay 
down and tried to rest, but the wind 
seemed to have a voice that night, a voice 
that called and called her, and wailed as 
it died away. Anything was better than 
lying there cold and shaking, Kate 
thought. She rose, and dressing her- 
self hastily, once more stole out of the 
house; and her fet, almost without her 
will, took her down the old familiar way 
they had trodden so often of late. The 
wind went by her with a shriek as she 
walked along, tearing at her heavy dress. 
She had tied a thick handkerchief over 
her head, but as she neared the end of 
the Point, a heavy squall of rain wetted it 
through and through, and made land and 
sea dark and awful. The wind, too, 
seemed to have risen since she left the 
side of the promontory and neared the 
extreme end. 


It was too dark to move safely now 
over the broken rocks, so she crouched 
down and waited till the moon should 
free herself once more from the heavy 


driving clouds. They grew thinner: the 
veil seemed almost transparent now, 
catching a little of the shining light be- 
hind it, then once more she swept clear 
from its edge into the sky. And the 
waters caught the gleam and were touched 
here and there with the light. But what 
was that dark blot upon them? No rock 
could stand out so dark and large as that 
against the sky. Kate sprang to her feet 
with ascream. It was a vessel, struck on 
the rocks, and she saw the white foam 
flying over it as the waves burst up 
against its side. It must be a stranger, 
who, not knowing the danger, had got 
caught and landlocked in the treacherous 
bay. The sky was clear now. Kate 
rushed on to the nearest point shading 
her eyes with her hand. There were men 
on board, — she saw them running about 
the deck. What could she do? they were 
but a little way from shore, but the sea 
between was so fretted and seamed with 
rocks, what hope was there of getting a 
boat out to them? She shouted again 
and again, but the wind tearing by her 
carried her voice away. She must get 
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back to Pentock as fast as she might for 
help. She was turning to climb again the 
rocks she had clambered down, when she 
saw a sight that filled her with new ter- 
ror. They were letting down a boat, and 
the men were hurrying into it. 

“O God,” she cried, “I shall be too 
late! they’ll never know the creek, and 
they’re dead men if they try to round 
the Point.” She stood scarcely breathing 
as she watched the boat fill and leave the 
vessel’s side, its prow turned towards the 
sunken rocks and fearful death. With 
despairing force she shrieked again; but 
what strength had her voice against these 
terrible monsters that howled and roared 
around her as though eager for their 
prey? She sank on her knees in despair 
— “God! God!” she cried: the terror of 
what she should see robbed her of all 
power to pray. What was it that made 
her leap to her feet and once more, half 
climbing, half falling, make her way still 
nearer to the dark, cruel water? The 
boat had neared inshore a little, and if 
she could only hold her own in the sea, 
she believed she would reach them in 
time, before they were on those hidden 
rocks beyond the Point. The sea had 
not had time as yet to be more than an 
angry one. She had swum once before 
when it was almost as bad. Anyhow she 
could but try. 

She was near the edge now, under the 
lee of a great black rock. She hastily 
tore off her boots, then the heavy dress, 
and stood out, bareheaded, on the-edge in 
the clear moonlight to take the plunge. A 
man running heavily along the Point saw 
her clearly in that moment as the slight 
girl’s form stood poised against the sky. 

A wave dashed over her. Ah, how the 
frail body shrank from its cold, bitter 
touch! She could not do it; the chance 
was so slight, the peril so fearful; and to 
die alone —so utterly alone—she had 
not strength. She wavered, and was 
moving back when a thought came to her 
that sent the light back to her eye and 
courage to her heart. These poor souls 
toiling on to certain death, — were there 
no hearts at home like hers to be emptied 
and broken? If it had been Dick in that 
boat——— She rushed to the edge; if 
she did it there was no time to waste: a, 
heavy wave rolled by, and with an un- 
spoken prayer for help, she slipped into 
the water. 

She never remembered very well what 
followed, — a vague recollection of a shout 
behind her and then the sound of a heavy 
plunge came back to her afterwards. 
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Then she needed all the strength of body 
and thought to beat her way through 
those cruel waters. She bore up bravely 
at first. With bold, strong strokes she 
cleared the heavy waves, but it was im- 
possible to bear it long. Heavens! how 
the waves rose up before her, and hissed, 
as they curled over and thundered along! 
She never knew how she passed them; in 
after times it seemed as though again and 
again they bore her down. But she was 
nearing the point at which the boat must 
pass: if the moon would not hide herself 
for one brief moment more, if the terrible 
darkness did not come —one last effort, 
one cry, and they were safe. She heard 
their voices as the black boat loomed over 
her, — heard them, and shouted with what 
feeble strength remained, “ Steer for the 
creek, inshore, not the Point.” Then in 
the darkness that was coming over her 
eyes, through the choking waves that 
sucked her down, a strong arm was held 
out and caught her. She was pulled into 
the boat, and half dead as she was, she 
knew before the darkness quite closed 
over her, that she was in the arms of her 
lover, — that it was Dick himself, come 
back as it were from another world, who 
wrapped the heavy coat around her and 
held her in his arms. 


Need the happy home-coming, the tears 
of joy, be told? 

My story is over now. The storm was 
past; they were in the haven; and the 
shipwreck that had threatened heart and 
life had borne blessed fruit at last. 

There are only a few more words to 
say. 

As the cold, grey morning broke after 
that fearful night, what burden was this 
the waves bore and laid down upon the 
sand in the creek —laid tenderly down 
with little whisperings, and then shrank 
back across the sand like guilty things ? 
God rest you, brave, true heart! you died 
nobly, Joe. Lizzie was right: you were a 
good man —a good man through all your 
fierce temptations. And she whom you 
died to save understands you at last. 
The loved hands held your cold ones; 
she laid her lips to yours, and once more 
came the words, “ I thank you, Joe Hoyte,” 
— whispered this time in love and tears. 
There is a grave in Pentock that never 
wants a flower, —a heart in Pentock that 
never grows forgetful: God rest you, 
faithful heart! 

And little Joe lives with Lizzie. They 
are learning together how to be good. 
Love is teaching her the right way, and 





she is teaching him — love that turns 
even feebleness to strength, and as it 
grows makes pure its dwelling in the 
weakest heart. No more fear for Lizzie 
now, she is in good keeping; and the 
years, as they go by, will bring only 
Strength and healing with them. 

Kate and Dick were married when April 
came round again, and the grass and 
flowers were springing up to their new 
life. All Pentock was there in the grey 
stone church — from the parson with his 
white head bent over his book, to Lizzie 
and little Joe by the door. Though all 
Dick had toiled for was gone down with 
the fated vessel, yet he was there, loving 
and strong; and as he took Kate’s hands 
in his and looked into her face, so full of 
love and happiness, no one doubted — 
and Richard Mitchell least of all —that 
life’s path would be easier for both if they 
travelled it side by side together. 

So I think of the Pentock folk, now 
that time has gone by, gathered together 
there in the little church in loving sympa- 
thy to rejoice with the group standing 
together at the end. But last, I like to 
think of our young lady as she knelt there 
—aray of sunlight falling on her, her 
hands clasped tightly together, and a 
quiet, happy light in the face, that told 
one her heart was the home of that peace 
that passes our poor understanding. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLOR- 
SENSE. 

THE subject of the development of the 
color-sense or color-perception is one that 
has only been discussed within the last 
five-and-twenty years. Mr. Gladstone 
was the first to open this question. His 
studies of Homer had led him to remark 
how few colors were mentioned by that 
author, and in his “Studies on Homer 
and the Homeric Age,” published in 1858, 
he dwells upon the paucity of colors men- 
tioned by Homer, and also upon the in- 
exactness of their application. This he 
believed due to the fact that Homer’s 
perceptions of color were vague and inde- 
terminate, owing to the organ of color and 
its impressions being but partially devel- 
oped amongst the Greeks of his age. 

It would be as well before proceeding 
further to obtain a clear idea as to the 
point at issue. Authors have generally 
considered the question to be this: “Is 
there sufficient evidence to show that the 
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power of perceiving color has been ac- 
quired by man within historical times?” 
The question to be discussed in the pres- 
ent paper will be, “Is there evidence to 
show that the power of perceiving color 
has been gradually acquired at any time, 
not only by man in historic or pre-historic 
times, but by the animal kingdom at 
large?” 

This question naturally falls within the 
larger one of evolution or special creation, 
the doctrine of evolution supposing that 
all living things have reached their pres- 
ent condition by becoming adapted, both 
in function and structure, to the circum- 
stances in which they may be placed, 
while the creation hypothesis supposes 
them to have been created more or less 
in the same condition as they are now. 
Thus the question in the present case 
would be this: “Is there evidence to 
show that the power of perceiving the 
different colors has been gradually at- 
tained by man or animals owing to the 
circumstances in which they have been 
placed?” 

The simplest and clearest way of treat- 
ing this question will be to divide it into 
four parts : — 

Firstly. — To consider in what the 
“ color-sense” or “perception of color” 
consists. 

Secondly.— To recall what has been 
written on this subject, and the arguments 
brought forward to prove that the power 
of appreciating colors has been gradually 
developed. 

Thirdly. — To consider the value of 
those arguments as to the point at issue. 

Fourthly. — To state the conclusion 
which must be arrived at on the whole 
question. 

I, Firstly, then, “ What is the, ‘ color- 
sense’ or ‘perception of color’?” 

And in the first place what is color? 
It is unnecessary to say more than a very 
few words about this. It need only be 
remembered that Newton discovered the 
white light of the sun not to be homo- 
geneous, but formed of seven colors, and 
that the tints of objects are due to their 
power of decomposing white light and 
reflecting various portions of it to the 
observer’s eye; that the separate rays 
which form what is called the solar spec- 
trum are unequally refrangible, so that 
when white light is decomposed by means 
of a prism, the different colors which 
compose it may be observed separately 
on a screen placed to receive them; that 
red, the least refrangible, will be seen at 
one end of the colored band or spectrum, 





while violet, the most refrangible, will be 
seen at the other, the arrangement of the 
colors, which should be borne in mind, 
being red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet; also that beyond the 
red-colored and the violet rays at the two 
extremes, other rays, the ultra-red and 
the ultra-violet, exist, known respectively 
by their heat-giving or chemical effects. 
Color, then, results from the power which 
objects have to reflect certain parts of the 
white light. How are these rays of light 
supposed to meet our eyes? A certain 
light, elastic element is supposed to per- 
vade everything in space; this element, 
which is called “ ether,” is made to vibrate 
or undulate by such agencies as heat and 
light. Not only can light produce these 
vibrations in its compound condition of 
white light, but each of its components, the 
colored lights, has the same effect. Thus 
when we see a colored object it would 
seem that certain waves only of those 
which constitute white light are trans- 
mitted to our eye, and these waves give 
to the object its characteristic color. 

This, then, is the accepted explanation 
of color, and the color-sense, or perception 
of coler, will now be considered. These 
waves, these undulations forming a cer- 
tain portion of white light, reach the eye, 
and exert a certain influence on the ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve at the back of 
the eye, termed the retina ; corresponding 
vibrations are set up, itis thought, in the 
optic nerve, and an impression is thus 
produced on the brain, which enables the 
color to be recognized. Thus Young and 
Helmholtz supposed that, since all colors 
can be produced by different combina- 
tions of the three primary colors, red, 
green, and blue (or rather violet), three 
sets of nerve fibres must exist in the 
retina, each of which is sensitive to one 
of these sets of rays. This, however, it 
should be said, is by no means proved to 
be the case. 

It will be observed that corresponding 
vibrations are supposed to be set up in 
the retina and optic nerve resembling 
certain phenomena which occur in the 
case of sound. I mean in the propaga- 
tion of sound by reciprocation. If two 
strings of the same length and tension be 
placed side by side, and one of them be 
sounded with a violin bow, or if the same 
tone be produced by any other musical 
instrument, as a flute or tuning-fork, the 
other string will sound the same note. 
Thus the vibrations of the air producing 
sound, meeting with a string capable of 
vibrating at a certain rapidity, would ex- 
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cite such vibrations in it, and produce a 
similar note. The analogy between the 
power of distinguishing sounds and colors 
has long been recognized, and just as 
different fibres of the auditory nerve would 
seem to correspond to the air vibrations 
of a certain rapidity, so would those of 
the retina and optic nerve with the vibra- 
tions of ether producing different colors. 
Occasionally, as Dr. Pliny Earle has 
shown (American Journal of Med. Science, 
vol. xxxv.), the want of power to perceive 
certain colors, or color-blindness, co-exists 
with a similar want pf power to discrimi- 
nate musical tones. 

This want of power to recognize certain 
colors, or color-blindness, which affects 
from three to five per cent. of the popula- 
tion, takes different forms. The most 
common form is red color-blindness ; that 
is, the inability to distinguish red and 
green from each other. In the solar spec- 
trum a person affected with this form of 
color-blindness sees only the two colors, 
blue and green, with their various tints. 
Thus red, orange, yellow, and green all 
appear of the same tint, the other colors 
of the spectrum appearing blue ; the other 
forms of color-blindness, namely, the in- 
ability to see green or blue, are much 
more rarely seen. It is necessary to say 
these few words about color-blindness, 
since it has been supposed to be a return 
to the primitive condition of vision in 
mankind. It will be seen, however, as 
we proceed, that there are no reasons for 
this supposition. 

It is in this, then, that the appreciation 
or perception of color consists. A colored 
object is placed before the eyes, vibra- 
tions of ether having a certain magnitude 
are reflected from it, and reach the eye of 
the observer. Corresponding vibrations 
are set up in the retina and optic nerve 
along which they would pass to the brain 
and effect consciousness. It has been 
shown that when light falls upon the reti- 
na, some alteration must occur in the optic 
nerve, since the electric current along it 
undergoes change, becoming sometimes 
positive, and sometimes negative, in the 
same way as when motor nerves are stim- 
ulated. (Dewarand M‘Kendrick).* This 
covibration or change, whatever it may 
be, would influence the brain, and lead to 
a mental image of the colored objects 
being formed, the power of perceiving 
and discriminating color in this way being 


* The idea of Clerk Maxwell will be remembered, 
that light itself ‘s an electro-magnetic disturbance, 
ether being the vehicle by which this disturbance is 
propagated. 





termed the “color-sense” or “ color-per- 
ception.” 

II. We now come to the second part of 
our subject, namely, to recall what has 
been already written on this subject, and 
to mention the arguments brought forward 
to prove that the power of appreciating 
colors has been gradually developed. It 
has already been mentioned that Mr. 
Gladstone was struck with the fewness of 
the colors mentioned by Homer, and the 
inexact manner in which the color-terms 
were used, and that in 1858 he suggested 
that colors were probably not appreciated 
at that day as they are now, the organ of 
color and its perceptions being probably 
in a comparatively undeveloped condition. 

The next to take up this question was 
Lazarus Geiger. In a paper read at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1867, he repre- 
sented that the power of perceiving color, 
as it now exists, must have been attained 
gradually and progressively, and ¢a/ even 
within historic times. Suggesting that 
probably the organs of man’s senses some 
thousand years ago were by no means in 
the same condition as now, and that they 
were then incapable of their present func- 
tions, he applied this idea to the power of 
distinguishing colors, and examined the 
indications of color-perception presented 
by the works of different ages. Neither 
in the Vedas, the ancient religious works 
of the Hindus, which are supposed to 
have been written from fourteen to six- 
teen hundred years B.C., nor in the Zend- 
avesta or books of the Parsees, or Per- 
sians, which must have been written 
before the eighth century B.c., did he find 
indications of developed color-perception. 
From both any mention of blue color was 
entirely absent, a fact the more striking 
since the Vedas are full of descriptions 
of the sky, while the latter, the Zend- 
avesta, specially treats of light and fire, 
which are represented as originating in 
the sun. Similarly green color is not 
mentioned either in the Rigveda hymns 
or in the Zendavesta, though both often 
speak of the earth. The size and height 
of trees are considered, but not the green 
color of their leaves. Again, he finds, as 
Mr. Gladstone did, how inaccurate are 
Homer’s descriptions of color, and adopts 
the same suggestion, — that colors 
were probably not perceived at that time 
as they are now. 

In 1867, M. Hugo Magnus in a work 
entitled “ Die Entwickelung des Farben- 
sinnes,” published at Iena, gave reasons 
for believing in the same progressive ap- 
preciation of colors as Geiger; in the 
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same gradually increasing sensibility to 
color-impressions. Believing that at first 
mankind merely perceived white and 
black, the presence or absence of light, 
he believed red to have been the first true 
color to be recognized, and that the power 
of perceiving the other colors was gradu- 
ally acquired in the order of the colors in 
the solar spectrum. Thus he believed 
the perception of red to be followed by 
that of yellow, these two colors seemingly 
having the longest and most powerful 
waves of ether. The perception of green 
followed, then of blue, and lastly of vio- 
let. Dr. Magnus believed that it was 
whilst red and black were alone distin- 
guished that the hymns of the Vedas 
were written, that yellow was also recog- 
nized in the time of Homer, and that it 
was only at a later date that the percep- 
tion of green followed, and lastly that of 
blue and violet. He believed it to be 
only in quite recent times that the numer-. 
ous shades of the solar spectrum have 
been defined with exactness, that the 
evolution of the color-sense is still incom- 
plete, and that the time will come when 
the ultra-violet rays will be perceptible to 
the eye, though their existence is only at 
present recognized on account of their 
chemical effects. 

It has already been pointed out that 
color-blindness has been supposed to be a 
return to the primitive condition of vision 
in mankind. A further examination, how- 
ever, shows that, even supposing primi- 
tive vision to have been such as Dr. 
Magnus suggested, this could not be the 
case. In color-blindness the perception 
of red is almost invariably lost, while 
that of blue and violet is present. The 
reverse is supposed to have happened 
when colors were first appreciated by 
mankind. Red colors are thought to have 
been perceived, when blue and violet were 
not yet distinguished. Thus there is no 
resemblance between color-blindness and 
the condition which is supposed by Dr. 
Magnus to have prevailed when the color- 
sense was in a primitive condition, nor 
can it be looked upon as an indication that 
such an undeveloped state of the color- 
sense ever existed. 

In 1877 Mr. Gladstone wrote an article 
upon the color-sense in the Minetcenth 
Century, in which much the same conclu- 
sions were arrived at as had been already 
stated in his “ Studies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age,” namely, that Homer’s per- 
ceptions of the prismatic colors and of 
their compounds were as a rule vague and 
indeterminate, owing to the organ of color 


being at his time, at least among the 
Greeks, only in its infancy, whilst it is 
now full grown in us. He reviews what 
Magnus had already written on this sub- 
ject, pointing out that discussions had 
taken place in Germany upon it, the ten- 
dency of which seemed to be in favor of 
the doctrine that color was little known 
to the ancients, the perception of it hav- 
ing been gradually developed until it had 
become a familiar and unquestioned part 
of our inheritance. 

Hence the inexactness with which color- 
terms seem to be used by all ancient writ- 
ers. Hence the fewness of color-expres- 
sions. Hence the apparently different 
appreciation at different ages of the same 
colors. Thus he points out that while 
Homer considers the rainbow as one- 
colored (ropdupén, I]. xvii. 547), red or 
purple, Xenophanes, who lived in the 
sixth century B.c., sees in it the several 
hues of red (gocvexéov), purple (xopdipeor), 
and yellow green (yAwpdv). Aristotle, who 
lived at the same date, looks upon it as 
of three colors—red, green, and blue; 
while Ovid, who wrote at the beginning 
of the first century A.D., treats itas ofa 
thousand colors, with shades of which 
each is scarcely distinguishable from that 
adjoining it, but with extremes very re- 
mote from each other. Finally, Newton 
established the scientific doctrine of the 
colors which compose it. 

It was also in 1877 that Mr. Wallace 
wrote an article in A/acmillan’s Maga- 
zine upon the colors of animals and 
plants. The object of this article was to 
explain the cause of these colors, rather 
than the way in which they were per- 
ceived; but as the two were supposed 
to be dependent on each other, color-per- 
ception on the part of animals was consid- 
ered at some length. Though the ulti- 
mate cause of color in the animal world 
would depend on something molecular and 
chemical in their integuments, or on the 
action on them of heat, light, or moisture, 
still the colors would be so modified by 
natural or sexual selection for various 
purposes, that such selection, Mr. Wal- 
lace points out, must be looked upon as 
the main explanation of their color. Thus 
itis that he divides the colors of animals 
into four groups :— 

Firstly. — Protective colors, by which 
the animals are protected from other an- 
imals which would prey upon them. Thus 
green colors would be unperceived, as he 
points out, in tropical forests, white among 
arctic snows, and so on. 





Secondly. — Warning colors, by which 
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the animals are rendered more visible, so 
that, from the juices of their body being 
unpleasant to the odor or taste, the very 
conspicuousness of their appearance pre 
vents them from being molested. 

Thirdly. — Sexual colors, due to volun- 
tary sexual selection. 

Fourthly. — Typical colors, with regard 
to which none of the above causes seem 
to exist, but which seem to depend upon 
peculiar elements or chemical compounds 
in the soil, water, or atmosphere, or upon 
special organic substances in the vegeta- 
tion of the locality which they inhabit. 

Thus in the first three of these groups 
the perception of color by animals is 
looked upon by Mr. Wallace as an un- 
deniable fact, the apparent use of the 
color in the animals which belong to 
them being to protect them from others, 
to warn others, or to attract others. 

Plants also are shown by Mr. Wallace 
to have acquired some of their colors 
by the power of attracting insects which 
such colors give them, the visits of such 
insects being necessary for their fertili- 
zation — a point which has been brought 
out more fully by Sprengel, Darwin, 
Miller, Hildebrand, Delpino, and other 
observers. 

The subject of the perception of col- 
ors or of the color-sense was very ably 
discussed by Mr. Grant Allen, in a work 
on the color-sense published in 1879. 
After pointing out in what color-percep- 
tion consists, and how it would seem to 
be the special function of the cones of 
the retina, since these are wholly want- 
ing in nocturnal animals, and are most 
thickly massed near the central part of 
the retina where color-perception is most 
acute, he discusses the history of the 
appearance of color, and of its first per- 
ception. Mentioning that, as Brongni- 
art stated, three periods of geological 
vegetation may be supposed to have ex- 
isted, he points out that these, which are 
called “the age of acrogens or ferns, 
the age of gymnosperms or conifers, and 
the age of angiosperms or true-seeding 
plants,’”’ might be termed the age of flow- 
erless plants, the age of anemophilous or 
wind-fertilized flowering plants, and the 
age of entomophilous or insect-fertilized 
flowering plants, the former flowers be- 
ing those in which the pollen of the male 
flower is wafted to the stigma of the fe- 
male flower by means of the wind, where- 
as in the latter it would be carried there 
by insects. 

Thus it was that during long geologi- 
cal ages no signs of red, orange, blue, 
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or yellow, in the form of either flower 
or fruit, have been found, while since 
even in the carboniferous period traces 
of insect life exist, these insects must 
have sought their food in the flowerless 
plants then living. Such insects would 
have carried the fertilizing pollen from 
plant to plant, forming a more sure meth- 
od of impregnation than the wind, and the 
plants which were the most attractive 
to insects would gain an advantage in 
the general competition for place on the 
earth’s surface; thus insect - fertilized 
plants would gradually gain ground on 
the anemophilous division, not only on 
this account, but also because the seed- 
lings due to such cross fertilization are 
the more vigorous. The brilliantly col- 
ored flowers being most easily perceived 
would be more likely to be fertilized by 
the insects, and the growth of large col- 
ored petals might be thus explained, 
while their color also renders the exist- 
ence of a color-sense most probable in 
the insects by which they were fertil- 
ized. This color-perception would again 
become more and more perfect in the 
insects, owing to the advantage which 
their improved color-sense would give 
them in their search for food. Mr. 
Grant Allen also points out that the col- 
or-perception, which has been shown to 
exist now in many insects, such as bees,* 
wasps, ants, and others, would have been 
inherited from such ancestors, and the 
fact that insect-fertilized flowers are, as a 
rule, large, brilliant, and colored, while 
those which are wind-fertilized are small, 
green, and inconspicuous, affords another 
proof of the existence of such color-per- 
ception. 

Supposing, again, the power of perceiv- 

* My brother, Sir John Lubbock, has not only shown 
experimentally what had until then been a matter of 
inference, that ants, bees, and wasps can distinguish 
colors, but in the case of bees has proved that they 
have a decided preference for blue. 

It is perhaps even more interesting that ants, and 
some other articulate animals (daphnias), appear not 
only to perceive all the colors that we can see, but also 
the ultra-violet rays, which are invisible to us. Sir 
John Lubbock observes (Trans. Linn. Soc., 1881, p. 
1377) that ‘*as every ray of homogeneous light which 
we Can perceive at all appears to us as a distinct color, 
it seems probable that these ultra-violet rays must 
make themselves apparent to the ants as a distinct and 
separate color (of which we can form no idea), but as 
unlike the rest as red is from yellow, or green from 
violet. The question also arises whether white light 
to these insects would differ from our white light in 
containing this additional color. At any rate, as few 
of the colors in nature are pure colors, but almost all 
arise from the combination of rays of different wave- 
lengths, and as in such cases a visible resultant would 
be composed not only of the rays which we see, but of 
these and the ultra-violet, it would appear that the 
colors of objects, and the general aspect of nature, 


must present to them a very different appearance from 
what they do to us.” 
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ing color to be similarly inherited by 
every vertebrate animal, he expresses his 
belief that man is the descendant of an 
arboreal quadrumanous animal of frugiv- 
orous habits, who shared, like other ver- 
tebrates, the power of perceiving color. 
He points out that man now possesses a 
very perfect color-sense, equally pro- 
nounced in all varieties of the species, 
from the highest to the lowest. That the 
latter point is true is proved not only by 
the works of travellers and others respect- 
ing modern savages, but by information 
received from missionaries, government 
officials, and others living among uncivil- 
ized races. That the color-sense existed, 
seemingly in an equally developed condi- 
tion, in ancient times is rendered probable 
by the character of the ancient monuments 
in Egypt, Assyria, and other parts. He 
also points out the traces of color-percep- 
tion which exist in the Old Testament. 
In the very first chapter of Genesis we 
hear of the green herb (v. 30). Isaac par- 
took of red pottage (Gen. xxv. 30). Joseph 
had a coat of many colors; the Israelites 
in the desert were enjoined to wear 
“ ribands of blue” (Numb. xv. 38). Rahab 
agrees with the spies to hang out scarlet 
thread as a signal. The curtains of the 
tabernacle were to be made of “fine 
twined linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fringed with loops of blue” 
(Exod. xxvi. 1). The veil was to be of 
the same three colors (Exod. xxvi. 31), as 
were the hangings for the door (Exod. 
xxvi. 36) and the gate of the court (Exod. 
xxvii. 16). The breastplate of the priest 
(Exod. xxviii. 15) was to be “of gold, of 
blue, of purple, and of scarlet.” In Solo- 
mon’s temple also the veil was to be “of 
blue, and purple, and crimson, and fine 
linen” (2 Chron. iii. 14). In these pas- 
sages, though the exact meaning of the 
Hebrew words used may not be given in 
the English translation, the difference 
seems to be but slight, the words trans- 
lated “blue, and purple, and scarlet” 
being perhaps more correctly rendered 
** blue purple, red purple, and crimson.” 
There are also indications that percep- 
tion of color existed in the bronze and 
even in the stone age. Thus while 
colored ornaments and beads have been 
found in the Swiss lake dwellings which 
are supposed to have belonged to the 
bronze age, stones remarkable for their 
color seem to have been chosen in the 
stone age, not only for use, but also for 
ornament. Grant Allen, therefore, be- 
lieves color-perception to have been de- 


existence, and accepting foto the theor 
of evolution, he believes the earliest ani- 
mal eyes to have been cognizant of light 
and its negation only ; the discrimination 
of form he believes to have followed, and 
lastly the perception of color. Color-per- 
ception, first aroused in insects by the 
hues of flowers, and in simple marine 
animals by the animal organisms around 
them, he believes to have been handed 
down from the latter to fishes and reptiles, 
and more remotely to birds and mammals ; 
that quadrumanous animals being fru- 
givorous possess color-sense in a high 
degree ; while man, the supposed descend- 
ant of these fruit-eating quadrumana, pos- 
sesses very perfect color-perception, direct 
investigations showing all existing men 
to have like color-perceptions, while his- 
tory shows the same to be true of all 
earlier races. 

I would allude, lastly, to a paper read 
at the Anthropological Society of Berlin 
by Dr. Rabl Riickhard, in 1880, upon 
the historical development of the color 
sense. From this we learn that Fridhiof 
Holmgren, the Swedish physiologist, sug- 
gested a few years ago a new plan of 
testing color-perception, namely, by means 
of variously colored wools. A skein of 
wool having a certain color, as, for in- 
stance, light green on the one hand, or 
red on the other, being placed before the 
person whose perception is to be tested, 
he is desired to choose from among a 
large number of variously colored wools 
those which seem to him to be of the 
same color. Should the perception of 
color not be in a developed condition, or 
should color-blindness exist, colors are 
indicated as similar which to those with 
good color-perception appear of different 
hues. Thus, for instance, red and green, 
or blue and grey, might be regarded as of 
the same color, whilst the ordinary eye 
would recognize their dissimilarity. By 
such means it was found that the inhab- 
itants of the polar regions, Nubians, and 
other uncivilized races, had a highly de- 
veloped color-sense; that in some cases 
with few, vague, and undecided names for 
color, good color-perception existed: it 
does not therefore follow that, because 
the vocabulary of any race is limited, their 
perceptions must necessarily be the same. 
Hugo Magnus, mainly owing to these 
facts, acknowledged that the conclusions 
which he had previously deduced were 
not borne out by actual observations, and 
now lays down propositions which are 
more or less identical with those of Riick- 
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Firstly. — That all savage nations hith- 
erto tested have a sense of color which 
does not differ from that of civilized na- 
tions. 

Secondly.— That perception of color 
and designation of color have nothing to 
do with each other, and that it is not safe 
to conclude from a deficiency of language 
that there exists a corresponding defi- 
ciency of perception. 

III. We have now to consider the value 
of the different arguments brought for- 
ward. 

It would be the simplest and best way 
to regard this, firstly, as to the develop- 
ment of color-perception in man in his- 
toric or pre-historic times ; and, secondly, 
as to its gradual ard progressive develop- 
ment in the animal kingdom. 

Firstly, then, as to its development in 
man within historic times. 

It will have been observed that the 


- arguments in favor of the gradual devel- 


opment of the color-sense within historic 
times are merely philological —that is, 
derived from the inexact and scanty way 
in which the names of colors are used in 
literature, and that observations among 
the uncivilized races now living show, as 
Hugo Magnus asserts, that the perception 
of color is not indicated by the variety of 
terms used to expressit. The fact, there- 
fore, that the names of colors are seldom, 
or inaccurately, used, does not prove the 
perception of color to be equally at fault. 
If, again, the perception of color has 
become so perfect within the last three 
or four thousand years, it would be nat- 
ural to suppose that some uncivilized 
races would now be in the same condi- 
tion as regards perception of color as 
men at the time when the Vedas or Zend- 
avesta were written, who did not distin- 
guish accurately between the different 
colors of the solar spectrum in their writ- 
ings. Such, however, is not found to be 
the case, even the least civilized savages 
being found to have good color-percep- 
tion. This was found to be the case by 
Mr. Grant Allen among a large number 
of uncivilized races in Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, America, and the Pacific islands, 
leading him to the conclusion that color- 
perception is absolutely identical through- 
out all branches of the human race. In 
many cases, however, the color-terms 
used were few and incomplete, as, for 
instance, among the hill tribes of India, 
who, though they can distinguish the dif- 
ferent colors, use the same term to express 
blue, green, and violet. Similarly the 
observations made at the request of Holm- 








gren among the Swedish Laplanders and 
other inhabitants of the Arctic regions, 
the observations of Virchow and others 
upon Nubians and Lapps, brought them 
to the same conclusion. There is, there- 
fore, no deficiency in color-perception 
among the uncivilized tribes now living, 
as would probably be the case had the 
color-sense only been developed within 
the last few thousand years. The ancient 
monuments, again, of Mycene, Assyria, 
and Egypt show how developed the per- 
ception of color was when they were built. 
Indeed Mr. Owen Jones, in his “ Gram- 
mar of Ornament,” states his belief, with 
regard to Egyptian monuments, that the 
more ancient the monument the more 
perfect is the art. “Monuments,” he 
states, “erected two thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era are formed from 
the ruins of still more ancient and more 
perfect buildings. Whether the lotus and 
papyrus. were taken as symbolizing the 
food for the body and mind, the feathers 
of rare birds, the palm-branch, or other 
type of ornament, that ornament, however 
conventionalized, is always found to be 
true. Weare never shocked by any mis- 
application or violation of a natural prin- 
ciple.” He alsosays: “ The architecture 
of the Egyptians is thoroughly polychro- 
matic —they painted everything — there- 
fore we have much to learn from them on 
this head. They dealt in flat tints, and 
used neither shade nor shadow, yet found 
no difficulty in poetically conveying to the 
mind the identity of the object they de- 
sired to represent.” The Assyrian style 
of painting was also supposed by him to 
be “the remains of a more perfect style 
of art yet to be discovered.” Ancient 
monuments, therefore, lead to the same 
conclusion that the development of the 
color-sense cannot have occurred within 
the last three or four thousand years. 
The Old Testament Scriptures point to 
the same conclusion. 

There are, as has been said, indications 
that color perception was also developed 
in man in pre-historic times. Colored 
articles belonging to the bronze or stone 
age indicate the existence of a good col- 
or-sense in those times, and so great an 
authority as the late Dr. Rolleston was of 
opinion that the general character of the 
pre-historic remains could leave no doubt 
in the mind of an expert that primitive 
man possessed a considerable perception 
of color. 

Whatever, therefore, man has left be- 
hind tends to show that he has always 
possessed good color-perception. 
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Secondly, as to the gradual and pro- 
gressive development of color-perception 
in the animal kingdom in which Mr. Grant 
Allen believes. 

I would ask whether there is any proof 
that color-perception, being first aroused 
in insects by the hues of flowers, ana in 
simple marine animals by the animal or- 
ganisms of their environment, was handed 
down from the latter to fishes and reptiles, 
and so on to birds and mammals? What 
proofs does Mr. Grant Allen offer of this 
suggestion? Surely none. It is very 
possible that the insects living in the car- 
boniferous period may have sought their 
food in the flowerless plants of that age, 
that the few colored plants — colored, 
perhaps, owing to their chemical compo- 
sition — would offer special attraction to 
the insects by means of which they were 
fertilized, while at the same time the col- 
or-sense would become more perfect in 
these insects owing to the increased power 
of procuring food which such an advan- 
tage would give them. Similarly it may 
well be that color-perception became more 
perfect in simple marine animals on ac- 
count of the advantage, whether protec- 
tive, attractive, or other, which the color- 
sense would give them. But can we 
deduce from these possibilities that the 
latter “handed down the power of per- 
ceiving color to fishes and reptiles, and 
more remotely to birds and mammals ”? 
Surely all we can say is, that the color- 
sense in insects would become more and 
more perfect owing to their method of 
procuring food, and that the power of per- 
ceiving color, by means of which they do 
so, would be inherited by their insect de- 
scendants which are now living, while 
marine animals would similarly bequeath 
to their posterity the same power. 

IV. Lastly, then, to what conclusions 
does the consideration of this subject 
bring us? 

I would again repeat the question to be 
solved which was mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, “Is there evidence 
to show that the power of perceiving color 
has been gradually and progressively ac- 
quired?” Reasons, more or less con- 
clusive, have been given for believing 
that, as far as man is concerned, no such 
gradual development can be shown to 
have taken place. To what conclusion 

must we come as to such development oc- 
curring in the animals of pastages? We 
have seen that the power of appreciating 
color would become more and more per- 
fect in those animals which live upon col- 
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may be made with respect to the power of 
distinguishing form, and there is no evi- 
dence to show that the improvement took 
place in one direction earlier than in the 
other. Neither does any proof exist that 
color-perception has been handed down 
with gradually increasing perfection from 
one species to another of the animal 
kingdom. If everything has reached its 
present form, its present condition, by 
evolution, color- perception must have 
done the same, but as yet there is no evi- 
dence to show how and through what 
stages this evolution took place. It was 
not my intention to discuss in this paper 
the general principle of evolution, which 
we owe to Darwin, and which has been so 
ably advocated by Spencer and others. I 
merely wished to point out that the color- 
sense, considered alone, has not yet been 
shown to have reached its present condi- 
tion by means of such a process; that 
there is no proof that in mankind the col- 
or-sense has improved either in historic or 
pre-historic times, and that the suggestion 
of its gradual development through the 
animal series, however probable such a 
view may be from general considerations, 
is founded on theory, and not on actual 
observation. Montacu LUBBOCK. 


From Temple Bar. 
EMILIA: AN EPISODE. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE scene is a little mountain inn, 
backed by dark, forest-clothed peaks, 
about which sullen clouds were gathering. 
Before the inn-door stood three horses 
with ladies’ saddles, held by a guide; 
apart from these, a little farther off, wasa 
light open carriage into which a horse was 
being harnessed. On a paved terrace ad- 
joining the inn, and raised a few feet 
above the road, stood a gentleman in a 
grey travelling suit, with an open letter in 
his hand. He was a man of about thirty, 
with a thoughtful, sensitive, rather worn 
face, and a brown moustache, which he 
smoothed slowly as he read. His was the 
carriage that was being made ready for 
departure; awaiting it, he stood leaning 
against the low parapet that ran round the 
terrace and overhung the valley, absorbed 
in the perusal of his letter. Its contents 
were not new to him; the handwriting, 
clear and decided, without needless flour- 
ishes, was his own; the letter had been 
written hardly an hour ago in the little 
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‘fried for his midday meal, and he was 


reading it through once more now, before 
enclosing it finally in its envelope. 


“Let us take it for granted once for 
all, Emilia,” — so the words ran — “ that 
our marriage was a mistake ; that, circum- 
stanced as we were, neither of us with a 
heart free, we did wrong in allowing our- 
selves to be influenced by others, inter- 
ested perhaps —let us take all this for 
granted, I say— what then? Are we to 
allow that mistake to ruin our lives? 
When you left me, six months after our 
marriage, did you solve the problem? It 
is not so, in my experience, not by such 
precipitate action, that the problems of 
life are solved. Ours, I grant, was a hard 
ong; but | think that faith, patience and 
friendship, might have helped its solution 
more than a rash step which I resented 
bitterly at the time, but which I have long 
since forgiven, knowing under what mis- 
apprehension it was you labored. Know- 
ing that you thought I had deceived you, 
I wonder the less that you should have 
acted as you did. But you have long 
since known that you were mistaken, and 
I think you must sometimes have been 
sorry that you would listen to no explana- 
tion, that you refused to see me, that you 
left my letters unopened. I should have 
been more urgent, if I had not fancied — 
forgive me, Emilia, if I am wrong — that 
you were not altogether sorry for the pre- 
text; that refusing to be happy under my 
roof, you were giad rather of any reason- 
able excuse for returning to your own 
friends. But after three years, are you 
stillin the same mind? Is your life so 
happy, is the thought of me so intolera- 
ble, that you absolutely refuse to face a 
future in which I should have a part? For 
myself, I confess that I see no reason 
why two honest people should not make 
up their minds to what is irreparable, 
and, patient to bear with each other, 
should not agree to share the burthen of 
life, which with the weight of the past 
upon it, I, for my part, own I sometimes 
find very heavy ——” 


A clap of thunder and some large drops 
of rain startled the reader; he looked up 
at the sky; the rolling clouds had gath- 
ered overhead; a storm was imminent. 
His eye glanced rapidly to the signature 
of the letter: “Henry Lawrence;” and 
folding the paper, he replaced it in the 
envelope, which he closed. For a mo- 
ment he considered the address: “ Mrs. 
Lawrence, Hétel de Paris, Bagnéres de 
Luchon ;” then placing the letter in his 


breast-pocket, with another glance at the 
sky, he crossed the terrace with leisurely 
steps, and re-entered the inn. 

He turned into a little room on one side 
of the passage which ran through the 
house, that he might pay for the trout and 
red wine off which-he had lunched half an 
hour before. There was a minute’s delay 
whilst the inn-keeper was counting out 
some change, and through an open door, 
English voices and English speech were 
plainly audible from the dining-room on 
the opposite side of the passage. 

“think it always rains in the moun- 
tains,” said a sweet, rather plaintive young 
voice: I] remember last year in Switzer- 
land, don’t you, Sophy? how it went on 
day after day —and it is just the same 
here. I don’t mind for myself, but for 
you, Emmy, with your delicate throat, it 
is very bad.” 

An inaudible reply from a speaker fur- 
ther within the room apparently ; and then 
another voice was heard with decision in 
its tones, — 

“But you ought to mind, Emmy. 
Really your attacks are no trifle, either 
for yourself or for any one else. I wish 
we had taken a carriage for the excursion 
to-day, instead of riding. I see no chance 
of this rain ceasing, and we shall be per- 
fectly drenched before we get home.” 

Lawrence had got his change by this 
time; he stepped back into the passage. 
Through the open door of the dining- 
room he had a glimpse of three ladies in 
riding-habits; two of them, both young 
and handsome, were standing by the win- 
dow; the third was seated at the table 
with her back towards Lawrence. He 
could see nothing but some twists of 
chestnut hair beneath the drooping feather 
of her hat, the curve of one ear, one slen- 
der, ungloved hand supporting her head, 
whilst the other played with her riding- 
whip. But the color of the hair, the turn 
of the head, the shape of the hand, the 
attitude at once listless and graceful, 
seemed not unfamiliar to Lawrence. He 
half-made a step forward, but paused, hes- 
itating, before he crossed the threshold; 
then abruptly turning, passed again tothe 
outer door. The thunder was rolling 
away across the mountains, but the clouds 
were settling into grey, impenetrable mist 
overhead and around; it was raining 
heavily now, no thunder-shower, but a 
steady downpour that left no hope of im- 
mediate change. 

“Tt will pour the whole afternoon,” said 
the same sweet, half-plaintive voice that 








had spoken before. 
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Lawrence looked round. The two la- 
dies who had been standing at the win- 
dow, had followed him to the door to look 
at the sky, and consider the chances of 
the weather clearing. Lawrence hesitated 
no longer. 

“| beg your pardon,” he said, taking off 
his hat, “ I have a carriage here with a 
hood, and it would give me pleasure if I 
could be of the slightest use to you. Un- 
fortunately | am driving myself, or the 
carriage should be entirely .at your dis- 
posal ; but if you would care to occupy the 
vacant seat ——” 

He had addressed himself more directly 
to the younger of the two ladies, the one 
who had just spoken; and she it was who 
replied. 

“ Thank you very much, but my sister 
and I do not mind the rain at all,” she 
said; *“‘it does not matter to us, does it, 
Sophy? It is our cousin we are thinking 
of. She is so delicate, and she has only 
just recovered from an illness. Sophy, 
shall we go and persuade her? If it would 
not really inconvenience you ” — she said, 
turning again to Lawrence. 

“‘ My carriage is at the door,” he said, 
“J drove over from the Eaux-Chaudes 
this morning, and I am this moment about 
to return there.” 

“ You are very good, and what you pro- 
pose would be a real boon to my cousin,” 
said the elder sister after a moment’s hes- 
itation. “I will speak to her. She is 
not easy to persuade, but I should be 
glad if she would consent to take advan- 
tage of your kindness. It was such a 
day as this that brought on her illness be- 
fore.” 

They re-entered the inn, and Lawrence 
waited outside in the shelter of the door- 
way. Five, ten minutes perhaps, passed, 
then footsteps and voices approached 
once more, and the third lady whom he 
had seen seated at the table appeared. 

She came out, holding up her habit, a 
tall and slender young woman of four or 
five and twenty, moving with grace and 
certainty, with an air of ease and distinc- 
tion proper to a beautiful woman accus- 
tomed: to good society. Her features 
were clear-cut and refined, her complexion 
delicate; she had brown eyes with dark 
lashes and rather marked eyebrows 
slightly raised, giving character to her 
whole face in an. expression half-weary, 
half-indifferent. She had yielded, it would 
seem, to the importunities of her compan- 
ions, and came forward with the air of 
one in truth habitually indifferent to life 
and life’s possible incidents. But she no 


sooner saw Lawrence than she drew back, 
flushing deeply. 

“You are very kind,” she said coldly, 
answering words he had not spoken, 
“but my cousins are mistaken. I much 
prefer to ride.” 

Lawrence bowed and turned as if to go, 
but changed his mind. “You will not 
come?” he said. His voice and manner 
were so odd, that Clarice, the younger of 
the two sisters, who stood behind in the 
passage, opened her eyes wide and looked 
at him. 

“ Nonsense, Emilia,” interposed the 
elder lady in her decided voice, “you 
must wof risk catching another of your 
colds. What will mamma say if she is 
detained here as she was at Luchon? And 
since Mr. * ® 

“T will go,” said Emilia suddenly. She 
gathered up her skirt and walked quickly 
down the steps of the terrace to the road 
where the carriage was standing. Law- 
rence tarried for one moment before fol- 
lowing her. “My name is Henry Law- 
rence,” he said to the sisters. “I should 
perhaps have mentioned it before. I am 
staying for a day or two at the Eaux- 
Chaudes.” He raised his hat and hurried 
after Emilia. The carriage was a small, 
light vehicle with a seat for the driver 
and one other. Lawrence helped Emilia 
in, raised the hood, got in himself, and they 
drove off. 

There was a moment’s silence. “This 
has been done on purpose,” said Emilia 
then, in a tone of indignant haughtiness. 

“ No,” Lawrence answered: “I was 
aware that you were in the Pyrenees, but 
I thought you were still at Luchon. I 
only arrived at the Eaux-Chaudes last 
evening. Our meeting to-day was quite 
unlooked-for by me.” 

There was another silence, broken this 
time by Lawrence. “It seems hard, 
Emilia,” he said with emotion in his voice, 
“that when I would willingly see you 
again under my roof, you should resent 
the offer of half an hour’s shelter from 
the rain.” 

“JT do not resent it,” she said more 
gently, “but this meeting was — unex- 
pected. I thought it had been pre-ar- 
ranged, and I have known—there has 
been too much of arrangement between 
you and me.” 

“Too much indeed,” he answered ab- 
sently. Then suddenly —“ Emilia, you 
do not still believe those absurd accusa- 
tions you once brought against me?” 

“ No,” she said, “I do not believe them 
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that the past was cancelled. Oh, let it 
rest! Why renew the discussion now? 
We have met —and are friends. In half 
an hour we part again, and go each our 
own way. Let the past rest.” 

“It shall be as you wish,” said Law- 
rence, after a moment’s consideration. 
“ Believe me, I have no wish to take ad- 
vantage of an accidental meeting to force 
on you a painful discusssion. We meet 
as friends, you say, and those words are 
welcome from you to me, Emilia. For 
the moment, at any rate, they content 
me.” 

“ That is well,” she said, smiling a little, 
“and I am glad to be sheltered from the 
rain. So for the moment, as you say, we 
are quits.” 

They drove on in silence; Emilia con- 
tent indeed to be sheltered from the pelt- 
ing rain, content to rest and say nothing, 
leaned back with an unexpected feeling of 
repose after her short moment of indig- 
nant resistance and repulsion. A sense 
ot dien-étre, of personal comfort after dis- 
comfort, has power to blunt even a strong 
emotion for a time; and Emilia, to her 
own surprise, found no present strange- 
ness in this unlooked-for hour, which had 
brought about a meeting with her hus- 
band. A few minutes went by, and then 
her cousins passed her at a swift canter, 
the guide leading her own horse. They 
waved a salute as they swept past. 

“Those are your cousins?” said Law- 
rence. 

“Yes,” said Emilia, rousing herself, 
“1 thought you knew them.” 

“No,” he said, “ we never met before. 
They were not at our wedding, you may 
remember. Your cousin Sophy was still 
in India; your cousin Clarice was — I for- 
get where — at school perhaps.” 

“ Probably,” said Emilia with indiffer- 
ence; “no, I remember now, you cannot 
have met them before.” 

She leaned back again in the little ve- 
hicle, looking straight before her at the 
rain-obscured, mist-blotted mountain cliffs 
and forests. That cloud-wrapped scene 
in which all landmarks were confused or 
effaced, gave a sense of isolation, of sep- 
aration from the world which she found 
inspiring. Yes, it was strange to be 
driving through this strange, shrouded 
land with her husband, unseen for three 
years; but it was a strangeness that ex- 
hilarated her. The consciousness of his 
presence did not oppress Emilia; she 
would have thought beforehand that it 
would—that it would be a moment of 
painful embarrassment. Onthe contrary, 


she had a sense of freedom, of adventure, 
of exultation even. Emilia was a woman 
of conventionalities, as Englishwomen 
brought up in a certain class of society 
can hardly failto be. She lived a life that 
was before all things conventional, a life 
of social exactions, of kindly, monotonous 
affection; but she was not conventional 
by nature, and she found some glamor of 
enchantment in this one half-hour in 
which she had escaped into a new atmo- 
sphere. It was only for one half-hour, a 
brief space of thirty minutes, of which 
nearly half were already gone; it pledged 
her, it bound her to nothing. But it re- 
vived her; it sent the blood to her cheeks, 
and life to her eyes. Her first mood 
changed; she sat up and pushed back 
her hat, welcoming the rain-laden gusts 
of wind that swept through the mountain 
gorge. But Lawrence wrapped the car- 
riage rug closer around her. 

“You must be careful,” he said, “ your 
cousins will not forgive me if I let you 
catch cold.” 

Emilia sank back passively within the 
hood. She did not in truth want to catch 
cold; her colds were events remembered 
and discussed for months afterwards. 
Lawrence’s next words, kept carefully at 
a level of commonplace, followed not un- 
naturally on his last; they were prompted 
by a recollection of what had passed at 
the little inn. 

“You spent some time at Luchon, did 
you not?” he said, “and you will soon be 
leaving the Eaux-Chaudes. Your aunt 
seems to travel a great deal.” 

“Yes, we travel a great deal,” said 
Emilia. “All the winter we are at Can- 
nes; all the spring and autumn we spend 
in Italy; all the summer —I don’t know 
where—in the Pyrenees, at German 
baths, in Switzerland — what does it mat- 
ter? it is all the same.” 

“You are a good deal in Italy,” said 
Lawrence; “well, that must please you. 
You used to long to go to Italy, I remem- 
ber. You used to speak of it with an en- 
thusiasm which” —he checked himself 
in whatever lhe was about to say. “I 
remember that you had a great enthusi- 
asm for Italy,” he concluded in a matter- 
of-fact voice. 

Emilia did not at once answer. 

“Ttaly!” she said at last, “yes, you 
recall to me some old dreams. I too re- 
member my enthusiasm for Italy — the 
Italy I loved before I went there.’ 

“You do not love it now?” said Law- 
rence. 





“Do you not understand,” she an- 
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swered, “in thinking beforehand of a 
country like Italy, it is as a disembodied 
spirit that one imagines oneself there, a 
spirit at one with all the loveliness that 
one pictures — not oneself with one’s life 
to drag one down and tinge everything to 
a sad, monotonous coloring. Oh! I love 
Italy still, and in memory it always takes 
again some of that ideal charm — but it 
is not the Italy of vines and statues and 
sunset skies I dreamt of as agirl. I have 
looked at too many sunsets since then.” 

She sat'silent for a minute; then, rous- 
ing herself, looked at her companion with 
a sort of surprise. 

‘“* How strange that I should say all this 
to you,” she said, smiling with an air of 
polite apology, as at an immeasurable dis- 
tancefromhim. “I never talk so, I never 
think so, I believe; but now I rave like a 
sentimental schoolgirl.” 

“Not at all,” said Lawrence; “you 
speak what I also have felt in moments 
of depression.” 

“But I am not a depressed person,” 
said Emilia, still smiling; “far from it. 
My life is a happy one — ideally happy, 
some people might callit. I havea home, 
friends, ample leisure, no cares, no re- 
sponsibilities. It is responsibility, you 
know, that weighs a life down, that makes 
it really depressing.” 

Lawrence did not answer; there was a 
false ring in Emilia’s voice that forbade 
response; but as the horse slackened its 
pace up an ascent, he glanced round at 
his wife, and his eyes rested for a moment 
on her profile, clear and pale beneath her 
plume-shadowed hat. Emilia blushed, 
conscious of his gaze, though her eyes 
were downcast; and angry with herself 
for‘this involuntary blush, she bit her lip 
in vexed embarrassment, and colored more 
deeply. Lawrence instantly turned away 
his eyes, and shook the horse’s reins to 
quicken its pace. 

“J am afraid you will hardly escape a 
wetting, after all,” he said: “these little 
hired horses have no idea of hurrying 
themselves.” 

“But I am not at all wet,” said Emilia, 
“and 1am glad to have been sheltered 
from the drenching I should certainly 
have had on horseback.” 

She spoke cordially. Her mood changed 
from moment tomoment. This half-hour 
was in truth strange to her, and each min- 
ute seemed to mark an epoch. To her- 
self it was as though some familiar habit 
of mind, some long-worn mask were slip- 
ping from her, and she must continually 
Strive to grasp and fitit on again. Law- 
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rence who was not a man of moods, and 
wore no mask, was comparatively at ease, 
and drove on in unembarrassed silence. 
They were nearing the hotel by this time ; 
the gorge narrowed, the first houses of 
the village were in sight through the 
streaming mists. Lawrence loosened the 
reins that the horse might walk up the 
last ascent, and drew the letter he had 
been writing at the inn from his pocket. 

“1 had written you a letter” — he said; 
“T have been suletamnte hitherto in my 
letters. In the somewhat wandering life 
you Jead, they seem constantly to miss 

you. 

Emilia © blushed. 
them,” she said. 

“ But you would not answer them?” 

“ No, I would not,” she replied coldly ; 
“] burnt them unread.” 

Lawrence considered for a moment. 
“Why?” he said then. 

The question was a simple one, but it 
disconcerted Emilia. 

“] —] did not wish to read them,” she 
said; “the past is past. Why return 
upon it?” 

“TI suppose because we have still a fu- 
ture which it cannot but modify,” said 
Lawrence. “You will do me a favor, 
Emilia, by reading this letter — and by 
answering it. Next month I am going to 
the East; 1 have a three years’ appoint- 
ment in Constantinople. It shall rest 
with you to decide whether all communi- 
cations between us shall cease for those 
years or not. To-morrow you shall give 
me your answer, and I will abide by your 
decision.” 

He put the letter in her hand. They 
had reached the hotel, and he helped her 
to alight from the carriage. 

“ You look tired,” he said with concern, 
as she hesitated before entering the 
house. “You have not been well lately, 
your cousins told me. You do not look 
strong.” 

“Qh, I am well now,” said Emilia care- 
lessly. She turned to go, then turned 
again. ‘ Thank Fpl she said, “ you 
have been kind and generous in this last 
hour, when you had it in your power to be 
otherwise ; you have insisted on no point 
that could give me pain. It might have 
been a painful moment: your considera- 
tion has made it otherwise. On one half- 
hour at least in our lives I shall look back 
with pleasure.” 

She smiled slightly as she spoke the 
last words. Lawrence did not smile; he 
simply bowed without speaking, and 
Emilia passed on into the house. 


“T have received 
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As she went along the upper corridor, 
the door of her cousin Clarice’s room 


’ half opened and she looked out. 


“It oo Emmy,” she said, “ you are 
better-off than Sophy and I are. We are 
drenched, absolutely drenched. Emmy, 
who is that Mr. Lawrence? Surely it is 
not ——” 

“Yes, it is my husband,” said Emilia 
coldly, and passed on to her own room. 


CHAPTER II. 


EMILIA went down to dinner that even- 
ing, feeling shaken, excited with an ex- 
citement that was assuredly not pleasure, 
and yet was not pain; an exaltation rather, 
lifting her above the usual dead level of 
her existence. She had thought for a 
moment of excusing herself, of remaining 
up-stairs with some ordinary pretext of a 
headache; she accused herself of stupid- 
ity in at once admitting to her cousin that 
it was her husband she had met; she was 
sure that she would now have to undergo 
inquiring looks, even perhaps sympathetic 
words —and Emilia, like most of us, 
hated a sympathy that insisted on what 
was abnormal in her lot. Decidedly, she 
had thought, she would remain up:stairs. 
But her aunt, Lady Meriton, a confirmed 
invalid, was apt to resent all illness but 
her own as a personal affront; or at any 
rate, illness that came at mal a propos 
moments when she was not in the mood 
for petting it. With a gentle interest in 
many things, in her daughters, in society, 
in select gossip, in afternoon tea, in 
Emilia’s unhappy marriage, she had only 
one very ardent interest in life outside 
her own health, and that was the health 
of her three dogs — Reine, Duchesse, and 
Marquise. One or other of these was sel- 
dom absent from her side or her thoughts ; 
they habitually travelled with her, they 
were the present representatives of a long 
line of favorites, whose biographies, ad- 
vent, life, and death she faithfully held in 
sacred memory. “When my girls were 
little they used to be quite jealous of the 
dogs,” she had been known to say plain- 
tively, “ but that was absurd. Of course 
the children couldn't be to me what the 
dogs were; they couldn’t lie in my arms 
all day and never leave me at night, like 
Fifine. It nearly broke my heart when 
she died; othing could make up for 
her loss. I have never really got over 
it.” 

For the rest, Lady Meriton was a gen- 
tle, kindly woman enough, and as far as 
possible kept her dogs to herself and her 
maid —a virtue rare indeed in your true 





dog-lover, and one appreciated at its full 
worth by her family and friends. But 
Emilia at once abandoned her half-formed 
project of a headache, knowing that her 
absence from the ¢ad/e d’hdte might create 
a commotion worse than anything else to 
bear. Besides, she wanted — she thought 
she wanted to see her husband again. 
She had not the remotest intention of 
changing her present mode of life. It 
suited her, she said to herself now, as she 
had often said before, whilst her maid re- 
moved her damp riding-habit and began 
to arrange her dress for dinner. As for 
the mutual duties of husband and wife, 
their just relations to each other and to 
society, she held no account witb them at 
all; they had nothing to do, she had long 
since told herself, in a marriage into 
which she had been persuaded against 
her will, in which there had been no pre- 
tence of love on eitherside. That episode 
in her life she had closed and never meant 
to re-open. She did not read her hus- 
band’s letter; she had not even made up 
her mind whether she would read it; it lay 
on her writing-table for consideration later 
on. But she thought she would like to see 
him again, to readjust her ideas concern- 
ing him. For years she had felt hard, 
bitter, resentful; but after this afternoon 
she could retain those long-cherished feel- 
ings no longer. He was not quite what 
she remembered him; no, he was certainly 
different from what she had thought. 
Those first months of her married life 
had left impressions on her mind that she 
had held to be righteous as they were in- 
delible; and now a time had come when 
she must doubt their justice and recog- 
nize that others, due to a calmer moment, 
might well replace these, connected with 
a disastrous past. Emilia was ignorant as 
to whether Lawrence were staying in the 
hotel or no; but nevertheless she made 
her toilette with more care than usual this 
evening. As arule, beyond a preference 
for certain stuffs and colors, she showed 
an absolute indifference in the matter of 
dress, resigning herself entirely to the 
hands of her maid; but this evening a 
new sentiment made her rouse herself, 
select herself the gown she wished to 
wear, and give an unusual attention to 
the arrangement of her hair. If Emilia 
had not been too proud and too reticent, 
even to herself, to analyze this sentiment, 
she might have discovered that it was an 
awakening of feminine coquetry which 
had been stifled for years — the desire to 
look well in the eyes of a man who was 
interested in her. But Emilia was not 
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given to self-introspection ; she acted now 
simply on the impulse of the moment, and 
went down-stairs to the dining-room. 

Her husband was not at the ¢adble 
@’héte. Sheascertained it at a glance, as 
she looked down a row of familiar faces. 
She was late, her cousins and her aunt 
were already seated —her aunt with her 
two dogs Reine and Duchesse, one on 
either side. They were charming dogs, 
silky, well-kept, well-behaved; but there 
were people in the hotel unfeeling enough 
to rejoice that the third dog, Marquise, had 
been left at a Pau hotel in charge of Lady 
Meriton’s man. She and her maid had 
agreed between them that they could not 
manage more than Reine and Duchesse 
on their few days’ excursion into the 
mountains; and though there had been 
a moment of grave deliberation as to 
whether it might not be worth while to 
bring the manservant also to attend upon 
Marquise, it had been decided finally to 
leave them both behind. But Lady Mer- 
iton was not at ease; she had constant 
words and thoughts to give to her absent 
favorite, and she was talking about her 
now when Emilia came in. 

“ Poor Marquise will be so lonely,” she 
was saying to Clarice, who sat next to 
her, and who was more sympathetic than 
Sophy, “I wish we could have brought 
her. Stevens is careful, I know, but I 
am not quite certain that he understands 
Marquise. It might have been better to 
leave Duchesse — only Duchesse cannot 
stand the heat, and Stevens could never 
have been trusted with Reine. On the 
whole, perhaps, we did what was best. 
Ah, Emilia, poor child, there you are — 
and the soup has just been taken away. 
But we can have it brought back.” 

Emilia, seated between her two cousins, 
found herself obliged to submit to all the 
attentions proper to the nervous headache 
she had thought of as a pretext for ab- 
sence. Not that they supposed she had 
a headache; it was their way of showing 
sympathy — the sympathy she deprecated 
— for the mental discomfort they imagined 
her to be undergoing. Heraunt spoke to 
her softly, in carefully lowered tones ; her 
cousin Sophy filled her glass with wine, 
her cousin Clarice offered her the use of 
her fan and smelling-bottle. Emilia, half 
amused, half exasperated, sat helpless 
through dinner; but as soon as they had 
gone up-stairs afterwards to their little 
salon, she took the matter into her own 
hands. 

“I met my husband to-day, Aunt 
Clarice,” she said, “he is staying here.” 





“So Clary told me, my dear,” said her 
aunt in a tone of gentle compassion. 
“Well?” 

“ That is all,” said Emilia indifferently ; 
and taking upa review, she checked all 
comment by setting herself to read. 

But she could not read. An unopened 
letter came continually between her and 
the page, a letter that lay awaiting her on 
her table up-stairs. She presently rose 
and, wishing her aunt and cousins good- 
night, went up to her own room. She 
dismissed her maid at once, and wrapping 
herself in her long white dressing-gown, 
she began to pace her room with unquiet 
steps; she began to do what for three 
— she had shrunk from doing — she 

egan to review her life. 

Emilia was not a woman to live alone; 
the whole course of her education had 
tended otherwise. She was cultivated 
without being learned, accomplished as 
girls with French nurses and German 
governesses and London masters, learn 
to be accomplished; she played and drew 
well, she spoke several languages fluently, 
she read all the new books and a good 
many old ones; but she was not self-suf- 
ficing, she had no independent ways ; she 
was out of harmony with the ever-increas- 
ing rush of womankind along lonely, 
deviating paths. To travel about the 
world a solitary woman, or even accom- 
panied by a maid, would have been wholly 
repugnant to her. She had no advanced 
views; a London house with social-sci- 
ence lectures, with philanthropic schemes, 
with coffee taverns and_ school-board 
meetings to fill her days, would have 
suited her hardly better than a life of 
lonely wandering. She was essentially a 
woman to be moulded to anything by the 
will of one for whom she greatly cared, 
to turn politician, secretary, diplomatist, 
nurse, camp-follower, to meet the needs 
of a husband whom she loved. Or to re- 
verse the picture, in an atmosphere of 
praise and affection, as an adored and 
cherished wife, she would again have been 
in her element, and a hundred charms of 
tenderness and gracious ways would have 
blossomed in the friendly air. Left to 
herself, half of life would always be want- 
ing. She had done what she thought best, 
when she left her husband six months 
after their marriage day. On a married 
brother, older than herself, and on his 
wife, she laid the blame of a marriage 
arranged for her and insisted on at a mo- 
ment when her spirit was weakened, nearly 
broken by the desertion of a man she had 
loved. She had come to live with her 
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aunt and cousins, for whom she had a 
sincere affection, and who had taken her 
part throughout in her disagreement with 
her husband. She could live with them 
without feeling that she was a burthen; 
on the contrary, her ample means were of 
practical use in the wandering life which 
modern ideas and ill-health combined, in- 
duced her sickly aunt to lead; carriages 
could be had, expeditions could be 
planned when Emilia was there, un- 
thought of at other times. With her 
aunt, for many years a widow; with her 
elder cousin Sophy, also a widow, young, 
handsome, and childless, and expected to 
marry again some day; with her younger 
cousin Clarice, a charming young woman, 
too full of sentiment to care about marry- 
ing just yet, Emilia, in her somewhat du- 
bious position, felt safe. They lived an 
exclusive life, with a select circle of 
friends, who gathered round them in the 
winter, whom they met at different tarry- 
ing-places in the summer; and in this 
limited world every one understood. For 
outsiders, and mere acquaintance, for 
their opinions and conjectures, Emilia 
cared but little. She went out not at all; 
she saw only the society she met at her 
aunt’s house at Cannes, with which she 
mixed unaffectedly, but with reserve. 
She avoided all complications. Always 
gentle and intelligent, with a certain dig- 
nity and gracious kindliness to those 
about her, she was liked and admired by 
all who knew her; but nothing more. 
Some people wondered whether Mrs. 
Lawrence had a heart at all — Emilia 
wondered herself sometimes; there was 
little to remind her of its existence, and 
she did not want to be reminded of it. 
This quiet round of days, varied by books, 
by travelling, by acquaintance, by the 
small family interests she shared with her 
aunt and cousins,‘ just suited her, she had 
the habit of saying to herself. She had 
made a mistake; that was past and irre- 
mediable. Given the mistake, she had 
done the best she could with her life. 
And yet what a life it was! 

The thought came into her mind, as, 
pausing in her walk, she glanced round 
her apartment. It was an ordinary hotel 
room, but in the few days she had occu- 
pied it, it had already become transformed 
by the hundred trifles with which a wom- 
an of ample means and cultivated tastes 
creates an unvarying atmosphere around 
her. Books and magazines and papers 
scattered on the table, a heap of silks and 
a square of fine embroidery, a glass with 
wild flowers, a water-color block, told of 





Emilia’s varied occupations; but they 
told too of'a life unfettered by active du- 
ties, unclaimed by others, a life to be 
longed for by some self-sufficing spirit, 
some devoted worshipper of self-culture, 
but one which filled Emilia now with a 
sudden sense of indescribable weariness, 
of heart-sickening monotony. She went 
up to the table; she opened one or two 
of the books; she took up a water-color 
sketch and laid it down again. A deadly 
sameness, a fatal mediocrity seemed to 
her eyes to be written on every page, to 
deaden everything she touched. What 
was to be the end of it all? To what could 
she look forward? Whataim or hope did 
the future hold ? 

She sat down by the table and thought. 
For three years she had been answering 
the question in her own fashion; she had 
answered it in every letter she had burned 
unopened, in every appeal from her hus- 
band she had left without response. 
Emilia was less generous than her hus- 
band ; she knew that she had been at least 
partly in the wrong; but she had not 
wanted to own it—not yet. She felt a 
dull shrinking from explanations, from a 
return upon a past which had been so 
filled with pain. She said to herself that 
she wanted peace, not change. What 
could change bring her but fresh trouble? 
She had spoken truly when she told her 
husband she did not want to read his let- 
ters. The pastwasdead. Oh, let it rest! 

But to-night another letter lay before 
her, a letter which she might leave unread 
indeed, but which she could not ignore. 
Should she leave it unread? Should she 
burn it as she had burned the others 
and refuse to see Lawrence to-morrow? 
Should she burn it? For a moment she 
held it towards the flame of the candle. 
A moment and all would be ended; to- 
morrow he would go away, and she would 
return to her old dead peace, to the old 
indifferent life with her aunt and cousins, 
the aimless travelling, the purposeless 
sight-seeing — a darkness seemed to set- 
tle down upon Emiliaatthethought. No, 
that could never be again; anything, any 
change, any pain even as a relief from 
that. The meeting with her husband had 
shaken her to her very soul; she felt it 
now, she felt herself torn away from the 
old life with its unexpectant dulness, to 
take part in a drama of vital interest. 
With a quick movement she drew the let- 
ter away from the candle, she laid her 
hand upon the envelope to open it —— 

A knock at the door startled her. 
“Come in,” she cried. She glanced at 
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the timepiece on her table; it was not 
late. She had come early to her room, 
and it was little past ten o’clock. 

It was her cousin Clarice who entered, 
pale and with dilated eyes. 

“Oh Emmy,” she said, “we have had 
such ascene! Poor mamma ——” 

“ Aunt Clarice is not ill?” said Emilia 
hastily. 

“ Not now—no. She was a little hys- 
terical at first, but that is over now. No, 
itis not that; but we have had a letter 
from Stevens. Itcame up by a messenger 
from Pau; poor little Marquise is taken 
ill, and from what Stevens says, mamma 
is convinced that it is one of the attacks 
she had before we left Cannes, and that 
Stevens will not know how to treat it. 
Mamma is frantic; you know what it is, 
dear Emmy. She wanted to go off at 
once, only of course there is no possibility 
of getting a carriage to-night, and so I 
came to tell you that she wants us all to 
start at eight o’clock to-morrow morning. 
Hardman will stay behind to do the pack- 
ing, and follow in theevening. You won’t 
mind, will you, Emmy?” 

“] shall mind immensely,” said Emilia, 
with an energy that surprised herself, “ I 
cannot possibly go to-morrow.” 

Her cousin looked aghast. Never since 
Emilia had lived with them had she as- 
serted herself in this way; never had she 
shown anything but a half-indifferent ac- 
quiescence in whatever was proposed. 

“Why, Emilia,” she said in her plain- 
tive voice, “I don’t see what we are to 
do. I tell you, mamma is frantic about 
Marquise, and after all, it is only starting 
a day or two earlier than we proposed.” 

“ You can go without me,” said Emilia, 
“why not? I will follow with Hardman 
when the packing is done; or I will keep 
Maria, and then Hardman can go with 
you. Aunt Clarice might prefer that.” 

Clarice stood speechless with dismay 
fora moment. “ Why, Emilia,” she said 
again, “you know mamma cannot bear 
that we should separate, and just now 
when she is so nervous too — and then if 
poor little Marquise were reaily to die, 
she would be miserable. You know how 
she adores her 

Emilia nearly laughed. She thought 
of ber husband awaiting her reply to- 
morrow, while she should already have 
started on her way to Pau to help nurse 
a sick dog. But her cousin’s widening 
eyes and look of dismay checked her. 
Evidently Clarice thought some strange 
spirit had entered into her cousin, chang- 
ing the gentle, indifferent Emilia she 
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knew, into a singular being, possessed of 
a will and energy of her own. And sud- 
denly Emilia’s mood changed. Why 
should she not go? If life must ever be 
a bondage, had she not chosen this one 
in preference to that other bondage 
against which she had revolted, from 
which she had fled? Had she not borne 
it for three years, and held herself con- 
tent? 

“TJ will go, Clarice,” she said, smiling 
a little at her cousin, “ don’t look so mis- 
erable, child. I believe we shall find 
Marquise perfectly well, and that it is 
only a device of Stevens’s to get awa 
from Pau, where he is tired of being left 
alone. But I will go, and if you will 
kindly send Maria to me at once, she can 
pack up all'that I shall want for to-mor- 
row; the rest can come in the evening 
with Hardman.” 

But when her maid had once more left 
her and all was quiet for the night, Emilia 
again paced the room from hour to hour 
with unquiet steps. She could not sleep; 
she could not even rest; for unresting 
thought possessed her, and her past and 
future held each other in.ceaseless strife, 
the past with its remembered pain, the 
future with its uncertain promise. She 
had thought to end the conflict, and it 
had hardly begun; she had thought to 
put a seal on her decision, and already the 
seal was broken, her purpose rent. She 
paused presently, and taking up Law- 
rence’s letter again, stood looking at it in 
a strange hesitation and uncertainty. 
Suddenly, with a brusque movement, she 
tore open the envelope, and sinking back 
in her armchair, she took out the letter 
and read. 

She read with mixed feelings of pride, 
of remorse, of struggling pain; but she 
read the letter through twice, thrice; then 
throwing it down, she rose, and resumed 
her restless pacing of the room. All at 
once, moved by some sudden thought, she 
took acandle from her writing-table, and 
approached the looking-glass. She set 
down the light, and twisting back her 
loosened hair with one hand, stood gaz- 
ing at the reflection of her own face. 
For years she had hardly cared to glance 
at the pallid, indifferent countenance that 
had met her view in the mirror; but to- 
night that same face, flushed, excited, 
startled from its mask of coldness into 
new warmth and color, arrested her. She 
recognized that she was young, that she 
was beautiful, that life atter all was only 
beginning for her. ‘Would to God that 
I were free!” she cried in a passionate 
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outburst, clasping her hands above her 
head. Her hair loosened from her grasp, 
fell in long, untwisting coils below her 
waist. Emilia took up one of the wavy 
chestnut locks, and looked at it, half smil- 
ing, passing it to and fro between her 
white fingers. Then, with a sudden shiv- 
er, she gathered it all together again and 
coiled it into a tight twist at the back of 
her head. 

“O God!” she cried again, “ why was 
I sacrificed? Why am I not free?” 

And yet Lawrence’s letter worked upon 
her. Against her will, as it were, she 
took it up and read it through once more; 
in spite of herself, the kind words, the 
kinder for their implied reproach, touched 
her heart. Here was a generous nature, 
she could not doubt, a good and kindly 
heart. She had behaved hardly, ungen- 
erously to him, and he had no words of 
harsh reproach to give her; still less a 
strain of misplaced sentimentality that 
would have repelled her. He advanced 
no claim; he made no demands; he only 
appealed to her more generous nature, 
and that appeal she was free to accept or 
to reject. Free—for these three years 
past she had been free to shape her life 
as she pleased; and what had she made 
of it? What poor, empty, shattered thing 
was it that time had left on her hands? 
Nay, if she were quite and altogether 
free, if her husband were to die to-mor- 
row A thrill ran through Emilia; 
she did not want him to die, shé said to 
herself hastily and pitifully, as though 
some one had reproached her with the 
involuntary thought. He had been kind 
to her that afternoon; she had not thought 
him kind years ago, when they both hated 
an indissoluble bond — but he had been 
kind, and patient, and thoughtful this af- 
ternoon. It was long since any one had 
been kind to her in that way — yes, she 
must see him to-morrow, if it were only to 
bid him a friendly farewell. They would 
part friends this time 

She went to the window and looked out. 
The night was nearly over, spent in these 
restless communings, the dawn was at 
hand; but Emilia felt no fatigue. The 
unwonted excitement was to her as the 
strength given by wine; it was like new 
blood coursing through her veins. She 
threw the casement wide open and leaned 
out. The rain had ceased; the clouds 
were clinging low, in long, faintly gleam- 
ing masses against the dark mountain- 
side; some setting stars crowned the 
mountain peak ; below stretched the black 
and motionless forests. There was no 
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wind, no sound but the rushing of the tor- 
rent; the earth rested dark and dim and 
undefined under the dark sky, and in that 
mighty peace, that silent pause before 
the awakening day, earth and sky seemed 
in harmony apart from humanity, apart 
from struggling souls that cannot grasp 
their meaning and feel only an alien pain 
in presence of that immense concord. 
Emilia leaned from the window; her 
vision pierced those mountain cliffs, that 
rocky barrier; it sought the ruddy dawn, 
the sunrise land, the far East that beck- 
oned her, where already domes and min- 
arets and golden waters were shining in 
the early morning sun. She lifted her 


face, she stretched out her arms in the 
chill air that precedes the dawn. 
peace,” she cried, “ but life!” 


“ Not 


CHAPTER III. 


LAWRENCE also passed a sleepless 
night. 

Lawrence, somewhat strangely, per- 
haps, was more sensitive to the world’s 
gossip, more irritated by the false posi- 
tion in which he and his wife stood 
towards each other, than Emilia. Prob- 
ably more of that gossip reached his ears. 
Emilia, conscious that her conduct was 
irreproachable, knowing that at the time 
she left her husband she had thought to 
have excellent reasons for taking that 
step, wrapped herself in an impervious 
cloak of pale virtue, a cloak that gave no 
warmth to her heart, but kept off the chill 
of the censorious world; and safe within 
the shelter of a circle of sympathizing 
friends, heard nothing, and held that she 
cared nothing, for comments on her life. 
But Lawrence chafed in his position of 
deserted husband, at the odious breach in 
his domestic life that allowed a flood of 
light to fall on his private affairs and per- 
mitted them to be matters of public dis- 
cussion. His wife was above suspicion 
of reproach; he had no uneasiness on 
that point; but it was impossible for him 
not to feel that the very fact that was his 
consolation, shifted the entire responsibil- 
ity on to his own shoulders. Was he 
looked upon as a tyrant or a libertine? he 
sometimes wondered bitterly. And then 
it angered him that a young and lovely 
woman whom he had the right to call his 
wife, should be less to him than the last 
pretty girl he took down to dinner; that 
the circumstances of a loveless marriage 
forbade him in all generosity from press- 
ing his claims in a bond which she hated 
and had done her best to sever. It an- 
gered him, and it grieved him, for his was 
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in truth a generous nature. He did not 
believe that Emilia was happy; how 
could she be happy in this chill and 
anomalous position in which she had 
placed herself? She did not look happy. 
Lawrence knew far more of Emilia than 
she had known of him during these three 
years. He had taken the habit lately of 
tracking his wife’s footsteps when it was 
possible for him to do so, of spending a 
day or two in the town which was her 
abode for the time being, and disappear- 
ing before she could be aware that he 
was there. There were few promenades 
jn southern cities with which he had not 
become familiar, where at one time or 
another he had not recognized his wife’s 
graceful head and indifferent glance as 
she sat driving at her aunt’s side. The 
Cascine, the Chiaja, the Pincian Hill, the 
Promenade des Anglais, knew his pres- 
ence as well as hers ; for in the crowds of 
much-frequented places he had little dif- 
ficulty in eluding her, in escaping the 
reproach of pursuing one to whom his 
presence, as he had been made to believe, 
was odious. It was in fact by the merest 
chance that they had met now. Some 
attraction had indeed drawn him to the 
Pyrenees when he knew that she was 
there ; but he had avoided seeking her at 
Luchon. And yet to-night he reproached 
himself for a weak-minded fool, in not 
having sooner dared a meeting, in not 
having insisted on being heard, and break- 
ing down the barrier his wife had raised 
between them. And yet would it have 
availed anything — would it avail any- 
thing now? 


When Clarice came to seek Emilia 
early the next morning, she found her 
room empty, save for the lady’s-maid, who 
was engaged in locking her mistress’s 
travelling-bag. Clarice inquired for Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

She had gone out, the maid replied; 
and further stated that she had found her 
mistress already dressed when she took 
her in her early cup of tea, and that she 
had gone out immediately after, saying 
that she should have time for a walk be- 
fore they started. 

“ But the carriage is there,” said Clarice 
in distress, ‘and mamma will be ready 
immediately.” She went to the window 
and looked out. ‘They are putting the 
things into the carriage already,” she 
said, ‘and mamma cannot bear to be kept 
waiting. You don’t know which way Mrs. 
Lawrence went, Maria? Do go and in- 
quire down-stairs ; some one will perhaps 





have seen her pass, and I can goand look 
for her.” 

Lawrence, who had also risen early, 
was standing on the hotel steps, a dis- 
mayed spectator of the packing of the 
travelling-carriage. It was for Lady Mer- 
iton’s party, he was told by a waiter 
standing by; they were leaving unexpect- 
edly. What, were they all going, all the 
ladies? Yes, all; all the rooms were 
given up; only one of the lady’s-maids 
remained behind to do the packing, and 
she was to follow in the evening. 

Lawrence felt hurt and indignant as he 
had never felt before. That Emilia should 
elude him now, wounded him inexpressi- 
bly. Something more than this, he said 
to himself, he had a right to expect from 
his wife. He had counted —all night he 
had counted upon seeing her to-day; she 
had no right to refuse him another inter- 
view, to deny him the answer he had 
asked for. She was no slave to her aunt, 
she was independent, she could assert 
herself. At this moment, Maria appeared 
to inquire if anything had been seen of 
Mrs. Lawrence. Lawrence heard the 
question and the answer; he saw the 
man point in the direction Emilia had 
taken when she passed him half an hour 
before. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he started to follow her. This time he 
would have an answer; she should not 
escape him this time —— 

Emilia had not gone very far, and she 
was at that moment hardly a hundred 
yards from the house. A turn of the road 
hid her from sight; but only a few steps 
afforded her a view of the hotel door, and 
assured her that she was not lingering too 
long. She herself could hardly have told 
why she had come out. Some childish 
impulse to escape and hide herself, some 
half-formed hope that being missed they 
might start without her, one chance she 
gave herself in a hundred that she might 
yet see Lawrence. Fora thousand uncer- 
tainties, athousand varying emotions held 
her still. Now she determined to remain 
behind, now the thought of her aunt’s ner- 
vous worry determined her to go; now 
she would see her husband, and now 
again, she would not see him. But when 
she indeed saw Lawrence coming towards 
her, she knew it was the hope of meeting 
him once more that had brought her 
there. 

He came towards her quickly with long 
strides. She was leaning on a low stone 
parapet that overhung the torrent, the 
fresh morning sunshine was upon her, 
and her face, shadowed by her dark hat, 
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showed no trace of last night’s vigil. 
Rather, a more vivid carnation tinged her 
cheeks, a clearer light shone in her eyes; 
for Emilia was young, and excitement lent 
its hue more readily than weariness. Law- 
rence forgot his brief indignation as he 
came up to her. She turned and accosted 
him gently. . 

“ T am glad to see ~ she said; “we 
are leaving suddenly for Pau; but I 
wanted to see you, I wanted ” — she hesi- 
tated for half a second —“I wanted to 
wish you good-bye.” 

He was silent for a minute. “ Well,” 
he said after that pause, “ good-bye is a 
hard word; but what you say I can but 
echo. Good be with you, Emilia.” 

Neither of them moved. There was 
again a silence, broken by Lawrence. 

“The time is short,” he said, looking 
not at her, but at the rushing waters be- 
low, “and I have to say some words 
which, were I only your suitor would 
come from me with grace, which as your 
lover I might utter with a passion you 
could not despise, that I might urge upon 
you with a warmth that you could not re- 
sent; but which being your husband, I 
must speak with reserve and command 
myself to pronounce without too much 
emotion, When we married, I did not 
love you, as you know; I loved another 
woman, of whom we need not speak. 
But now, Emilia, I love you.” 

His voice changed involuntarily. He 
uttered the last words in dry and husky 
tones, and turning, leaned his arms upon 
the parapet, and awaited her reply. It 
did not come; only a warm flush dyed 
her cheeks and deepened as he moved at 
last and his glance met hers. In a min- 
ute he went on, speaking in his usual 
voice, — 

“Such words between you and me are 
folly no doubt, for as in the past, so in'the 
future, I make no claim on you, Emilia. 
So far as I can set you free, you are 
free——” He broke off. 

“Would to God,” he cried with gather- 
ing passion and energy, “ that you were in 
truth altogether free, so that you and 1 
might meet on equal terms; that I might 
woo you, as I believe, before Heaven, I 
might win you yet!” 

He walked away a step or two, then 
came back to where Emilia stood, silent 
and motionless. 

“Farewell,” he said, holding out his 
hand, “since farewell it is to be. You 
cannot love me, and that is my misfor- 
tune, but not your fault. We part friends, 
and thatis well. I wish you well in your 





life, and you, I think, will give me a kindly 
wish to carry away with me into mine. I 
leave you with friends, to the life you 
have chosen, where you are happy 2 

“Emilia!” cried Clarice’s plaintive’ 
voice at a little distance among the trees, 
“where ave you gone? We are all 
ready, and mamma is waiting.” 

Emilia started. Lawrence loosened his 
grasp of her hand, but unconsciously her 
own grasp tightened. 

“Oh!” she said, “ my life is not happy 
—is not happy — is not happy ——” 

She dropped his hand and put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, a strange betrayal of 
emotion in Emilia. Ina moment she re- 
covered herself. 

“* Good-bye,” she said, holding out her 
hand.to Lawrence, but with an averted 
face. He took the hand, but it was he 
who now firmly held it clasped in his, as 
she tried to pass him by. 

“We cannot now part like this,” he 
said. “Not happy —you say that your 
life is not happy? Is it possible — good 
God!— is it possible, Emilia, that you 
could trust it again to me - 

She did not answer; pride struggled, 
and reserve and doubt. Oh! to end this 
uncertainty! And there stood the trav- 
elling-carriage; she could see it through 
the trees from the bend of the road where 
they stood; her place was prepared; her 
old life awaited her —how much simpler, 
how much saferto return toit! She tried 
to free her hand from Lawrence’s, but he 
held it firmly. The moment was his at 
last. 

“Be generous, Emilia,” he said, “ give 
me a frank answer. So much at least I 
have a right to claim.” 

There came another cry of “ Emilia.” 
Lady Meriton had appeared on the steps 
of the hotel, accompanied by the bowing 
landlord — Reine and Duchesse were 
being settled on their cushions; a famil- 
iar bark and yelp reached Emilia’s ear. 
Then she turned and answered Lawrence. 
She spoke quickly, yet with gentleness 
and dignity. 

“You have a right,” she said, “a right 
that I have neglected too long. Because 
you have been generous, I have been un- 
generous ; I see it now. Claiming noth- 
ing from you, I shut my eyes toa claim 
you would not urge. No, my life is not 
happy. It has become an inexpressible 
weariness tome. I cannot return to it — 
I speak frankly, as you tell me to do —I 
think””— her voice faltered a little, her 
speech became nervous and more hurried 
—“I think that with you my life might 
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be better, worthier. We are friends; do 
not ask me to say more —not yet. But 
my place is at your side” —her breath 
came and went, she freed her hands from 
his clasp. “ You told me to be frank,” 
she said, turning away. ‘Oh, be gener- 
ous still ——” 

“ Emilia — oh, there you are at last!” 
cried Clarice, running towards them, 
“you must come, please. Mamma is 
ready — you know she cannot bear to be 
kept waiting, and she is so nervous this 
morning.” 

“You must go?” said Lawrence, “ then 
I come too.” 

She put her hand into his once more. 
“Come,” she said, with gentle decision. 
Then turning to her cousin, — 

“ Clarice,” she said, “this is my. hus- 
band. I want you to know him.” 

E. F. Poynter. 
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From The Modern Review. 
JANE AUSTEN AND CHARLOTTE BRONTE: 


A CONTRAST. 
“TI HAD not seen ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ 


till I read that sentence of yours, and 
then I got the book. And what did I 


find? An accurate, daguerreotyped por- 
trait of a commonplace face; a carefully- 
fenced, highly cultivated garden, with neat 


borders and delicate flowers; but no 
glance of a bright, vivid physiognomy, no 
open country, no fresh air, no blue hill, no 
bonny beck. I should hardly like to live 
with her ladies and gentlemen in their 
elegant but confined houses.” 

This is the judgment which one great 
authoress passed on another, and that 
other the same of whom Macaulay has 
told us (without one voice of importance 
uttering a dissentient word) that she was 
a “woman of whom England is justly 
proud;” the same, too, whose especial 
talent Sir Walter Scott describes as * the 
most wonderful I ever met with,” adding, 
with the modesty of a truly great man, 
that her “exquisite touch, which renders 
commonplace things and characters inter- 
esting from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment, is denied to me.” 

And yet the judgment of Charlotte 
Bronté is not wonderful, is hardly even 
surprising. Her genius and that of Jane 
Austen were of opposite types. It was 
natural that one should judge the other 
hardly, and the one to pronounce the 
harshest sentence was likely enough to be 
the lesser genius of the two. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


The experiences of these two women 
were as different as their talents, with 
some curious apparent resemblances. 
Both were the daughters of clergymen; 
both wrote novels; both passed the 
greater part of their lives within the quiet 
precincts of a country parsonage, and 
each died within a space of two years from 
her fortieth birthday. 

Life was, however, actually very differ- 
ent for them. We can read so much in 
their writings without needing to turn to 
their biographies. Charlotte Bronté re- 
quired the consciousness of passionate 
joy and attachment, at some time or other, 
past or present, to console her for the 
passionate pains of which her life was 
full. That life had not been well ordered 
by those who had the care of it; so in- 
tense a nature, struggling continually to- 
wards the right amid so many strange 
influences, could not struggle without 
suffering. Death played a large part in 
the drama of her existence ; she saw those 
she loved depart one by one, leaving her 
alone at last with the strange old father. 
Her own health was shattered then, all 
buoyancy of spirit had departed from her, 
and her surroundings offered to her noth- 
ing but monotony and melancholy. Who 
that has visited her old home, and looked 
out along the hideous stretching — 
with hardly a tree and with many an ugly 
building on its undecorated sides, has not 
felt the misery of gazing day after day 
into such a scene, where nature is neither 
homelike nor picturesque? It was prob- 
ably better in her days; the buildings 
were fewer; perhaps the hills were less 
dreary. We know that she loved her 
native moors, and behind her home they 
have just a hint of beauty; but dcfore it! 
Mrs. Gaskell gives us no idea of the 
dreariness, the simple, bare monotony of 
those green slopes. Charlotte Bronté 
loved them, as she loved nearly all the 
persons and things interwoven in her 
life’s story. She found possibilities of 
beauty there which no stranger would 
suspect; she cherished thoughts about 
them which no stranger could imagine. 
But, all the same, when we look upon that 
dreary, stony, manufacturing valley, we 
fancy that we see how its reflection would 
mirror itself as a terrible depression on 
her vividly impressible mind. We cannot 
wonder that she felt isolated, low-spirited, 
uninspired for work, when she looked out 
alone on the view from the parsonage 
windows. 

Such a world to look at! — uncultured 





enough for solitude, peopled enough for 
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cheerfulness; yet possessing neither the 
wild beauty of a lonely place, nor the re- 
deeming civilization of a populous dis- 
trict. The people out there, who built 
stone mills and houses, and did not en- 
courage a plant to grow about them; the 
nature out there, that reared hillsides 
against the sky, and hardly produced a 
tree to grow upon them, were they worth 
writing about or living for? Yet she 
managed so to write that the whole world 
read, and wondered what manner of wild, 
scenery this must be among which the 
author lived, and what manner of original 
characters with whom she passed her 
time. 

She had witnessed, too, a terrible trag- 
edy of temptation and sin in her own 
household. It had destroyed the charac- 
ter, genius, and life of her brother. She 
had known what it was for a home to be 
no covert from the troubles of the world, 
but only a hiding-place, a terrible secret 
dungeon in which to conceal the dreadful 
family disgrace and trouble, When she 
and her sisters went home and shut the 
door of the parsonage behind them, during 
the last years of Branwell’s life, they did 
not shut out their worst dread and sor- 
row; they shut themselves inside with it. 

There was hardly, then, any trial of life 
which Charlotte Bronté had not tasted, 
and tasted so strongly that it left a flavor 
of bitterness and futility in all her after 
success. Existence was emptied for her 
of its hope, its es ae its health; and 
then the consolation of a wonderful re- 
nown was offered to the lonely, tired, and 
disheartened woman. 

No such melancholy picture of life is 
woven round the figure of the other 
clergyman’s daughter, who died when 
Charlotte Bronté was a year old. She 
was well nurtured, and carefully taught; 
she dwelt in a happy home, enjoyed cheer- 
ful social relations, moved amongst pleas- 
ant scenes, was never brought into close 
contact with passion or crime; and what- 
ever sorrows of life reached her did not 
come without the consolations of self-re- 
straint in those around her and of serenity 
in her own heart. 

No passionate disappointments had for 
her turned the word love into a symbol of 
anxiety and pain; she had not learned 
that to possess was suffering, and to have 
possessed a perpetual desolation. We 
see her always a sweet, serene figure — 
kindly, cheerful, unimpatient, unambi- 
tious; willing to be put aside among the 
middle-aged while she was yet young, yet 
bright enough in spirit to have remained 
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youthful when she had become actually 
old. Although personally very much 
more attractive than Charlotte Bronté, we 
do not hear that she actually received so 
many offers of marriage. Whatever of- 
fers she did receive were rejected, and 
there never seems to have been any con- 
sequent regret in her heart in after times. 
Nothing touched her of that bitterness, 
or that melancholy, or even that oddity, 
which so many men still believe (all the 
men of the last century seemed to be sure 
of it) must characterize any woman who 
is unfortunate enough to remain unmar- 
ried. 

We cannot suppose that Jane Austen 
was a woman without tenderness; her 
letters and her novels prove her to have 
been the reverse; and, doubtless, if she 
had met among her acquaintance a Church- 
ill or a Darcy, who had known how to 
commend himself to her so as to make 
her feel as well as to perceive the excel- 
lences of his character, she would have 
married him, and made him a good and 
happy wife. 

Not meeting such a man, or not meet- 
ing him in the right way at the right time, 
she was incapable of longing for what she 
had not, or regretting what she had given 
up. She contained all the necessary ele- 
ments of her own happiness in her own 
character, and did not require a particular 
combination of circumstances to bring 
out her capabilities of usefulness or con- 
tent. Being so complete a woman, having 
the perception that there is hardly any 
relationship of life into which we cannot, 
if we choose, weave a sufficiency of affec- 
tion and interest to keep our own lives 
healthy, she was independent of most of 
the chances and conditions to which the 
weaker of us are bound. 

Her genius was not unlike her charac- 
ter — self-sufficing, unambitious, serene. 
It is only actual genius that can afford so 
to be; that need not long, strive, or strug- 
gle; that simply zs, and so is excellent. 
It is like nature in that respect — sure of 
itself, unanxious about opportunities. It 
can afford, like nature, to possess numer- 
ous unexercised and unapparent capabili- 
ties; because it exists to answer, out of 
the fulness of its own capacity, the needs 
of its own time and place. It does not 
require, like a smaller thing, that the re- 
quirements of the whole world should be 
adjusted to meet the development of its 
narrow talent. It is, therefore, indepen- 
dent of chance, certain of opportunity, 
and does not live in perpetual danger of 





failure and disappointment. 
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Jane Austen found subject enough for 
her genius in her own quiet experience. 
She never had to search for material, to 
stretch her imagination, or to reach be- 
yond the limits of her natural sphere in 
an effort to be great. She probably knew 
that she was great, but we are confident 
that she never tried to be, and also that 
she was cheerfully indifferent to the indif- 
ference of a world that had not learnt to 
recognize her according to her merits. It 
was real success that she desired, the 
achievement of good work rather than the 
praise of it. 


Get leave to work 
In this world —’tis the best you get at all. 


And Jane Austen lived out the idea before 
it was spoken. She had that uncon- 
sciousness of virtue which it is impossible 
toacquire. As soon as we are sufficiently 
awake to admire it, the chance of it for 
ourselves is gone. It is George Eliot 
who speaks of “that controlled self-con- 
sciousness which is the expensive substi- 
tute for simplicity ;” and this is all that 
the majority of us can attain. 

Jane Austen lived serene without long- 
ings, and died content without regrets ; 
whereas Charlotte Bronté, to whom life 
had brought so much suffering, relin- 
quished it with passionate reluctance. 
Throughout nearly the whole of her bitter 
experience, happiness was only a possi- 
bility, something she had touched in the 
past, or might reach in the future. She 
naturally thought that it was actually in 
her hands when life was taken from lee : 
for we find the most persistent (although 
not the most cheerful) hope in the most 
unhappy. Jane Austen seems to have 
realized the blessed secret that happiness 
zs and is everywhere. It was abundant 
enough, like nature or her own genius, to 
destroy all cause for anxiety lest an early 
death should deprive her of a little of the 
small portion allotted to her, if she lived 
out the usual term of life. 

Since her death, Charlotte Bronté has 
been exalted intoa literary heroine. More 
than one popular history of her life has 
been written, and the church where she 
was buried came to be regarded chiefly as 
a monument of her genius. 

It is not so with Jane Austen. No pil- 
grims wander to her grave as to ashrine; 
no curious literary studies can be made of 
her life or her character ; and the number 
of her readers is, even yet, smaller than 
that of the readers of “ Jane Eyre.” 

It is doubtful, indeed, whether a book 
was ever written of more absorbing inter- 


est than “Jane Eyre.” All its peculiar- 
ities, all its exaggerations, all its limita- 
tions of vision tend to the deepening of 
the charm in which the reader is held. 
We cannot wish that Charlotte Bronté had 
modified herself when she wrote this 
book. She threw the whole strength of 
her genius, the whole original force of her 
character into its composition; and we 
accept it gladly, as it is, without wishing 
that she had altered or improved anything 
in it. 

The only justification of advice offered 
to genius is its successful result. Pope 
is said never to have quite forgiven Ad- 
dison for giving his counsel against any 
alteration from the earliest form of “ The 
Rape of the Lock,” although his advice 
had, in this case, been actually sought for. 
Addison’s opinion proved a mistaken one, 
but it was, at any rate, given in a spirit of 
appreciative admiration. 

We can hardly say this so positively of 
Mr. Lewes’s advice to Charlotte Bronté 
(the advice which provoked her to a depre- 
ciative expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject of ‘ Pride and Prejudice”) that she 
should “ follow the counsel which shines 
out of ‘ Miss Austen’s mild eyes.’” And 
if the novelist’s instincts had not, in this 
case, revolted against the suggestion; if 
she had been foolish enough to follow the 
mistaken counsel, its error would have 
been made patent enough, as indubitably 
evident as Addison’s was. We should 
have lost our Charlotte Bronté, but we 
should have gained no second Jane Aus- 


;|ten, “ Jane Eyre,” denuded of its extrava- 


gances, would not have become “ Emma.” 
The peculiarities of Charlotte Bronté’s 
style carried their own apology in accom- 
panying power, and possessed their best 
modifier in the authoress’s sincerity. The 
sensationalism of “Jane Eyre” is not a 
sensationalism artificially produced or 
with difficulty dragged in to suit the viti- 
ated tastes of the public. It is entirely 
the production of the intense excitement 
and profound interest with which the au- 
thoress has come to regard her heroine’s 
fortunes ; and, as such, it is a legitimate 
picture. If the authoress erred in pre- 
senting such a picture, the fault was in her 
mind and notin her manner. The only 


derful genius. 

That very intensity of feeling, which 
sometimes carried Charlotte Bronté be- 
yond the usual limits of subjects on which 
women wrote in those days, made her 
more sensitive to criticism and rebuke 





than those who were less reckless about 


cure for it was an annihilation of her won- . 
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provoking them. There is something 
very characteristic in her strong desire to 
have the question of sex left out of the 
criticism of her works — to be spoken of 
as a writer, and not as a woman. And 
we should have thought more highly of 
the delicacy of judgment of her critic in 
the Edinburgh Review of January, 1850, 
if he had spared her the pain of a dis- 
course on this point, especially since he 
had chosen to enter himself in the list of 
her private correspondents, and to add 
the claims of personal friendship to those 
of literary courtesy. He took a different 
view, however, and could even apply the 
adjective “ cavalier ” to the style of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s very generous second letter 
to him on the subject. 

Another contemporary critic of distinc- 
tion — Harriet Martineau — objected that 
the passion of love held too large a place 
in Charlotte Bronté’s writing. To de- 
scribe that passion with an intensity and 
reality hardly ever reached before was, 
however, Charlotte Bronté’s speciality ; 
and, indeed, the quality of her genius, its 
weird imaginativeness, its wild fervor of 
feeling, could not have worked so well on 
any other subject than this ; for love, with 
its self-deceptions, its sudden awakenings, 
its uncertain issues, and the strange posi- 
tions which it may develop, is, as a certain 
critic has told us, more capable of dra- 
matic interpretation than any other senti- 
ment which is common to the human race. 

Charlotte Bronté excelled in sugges- 
tions of natural scenery. She gave us 
none of the lengthened descriptions which 
are fashionable to-day, and in which 
colors are used as lavishly as in a paint- 
er’s crudest study of a sunset; but there 
was a fitting relationship between her 
personages and the scenes in which they 
moved, so that each reflected a pictur- 
esque light upon the other. 

Her command of language, also, was 
very great, and conscientiously used, al- 
though here —as sometimes in her senti- 
ment — there is a tone of exaggeration. 
We feel that it is too rich, too mellifluous 
for nature, which has a touch of rugged- 
ness in its sweetest sounds and sights. 

As a character-painter she did not at- 
tain a very high place. She loved to 

-make studies of particular feelings or in- 
teresting situations; and this naturally 
limited her choice of persons and things, 
though the studies produced might sur- 
pass in interest any possible character- 
drawings. All her sketches of persons 
were too strongly biased by her own feel- 
ings and experiences to form a represen- 





tative picture of any time or any place. 
The fact that so many of her characters 
were drawn from real life detracted from 
their value as permanent types. She had 
not the highest artist’s calmness and im- 
partiality ; she might be dowered with the 
poet’s “scorn of scorn, and love of love ;” 
but, although she depreciated the style of 
Jane Austen as wanting in poetry, she 
had not herself reached the level when 
she could say, — 


Poets become such 
Through scorning nothing. 


In all the characters which she created, 
and whose fortunes we have followed with 
so vivid an interest, there is not one for 
whom she did not indulge some strong 
personal feeling, whether of like or dis- 
like. There is a tinge of bitterness in 
her description of disagreeable people 
which misses the highest tone of litera- 
ture, if not of morals. The highest artist 
has learnt patience, and is wholly calm. 
Bitterness is a different thing from indig- 
nation, which may be found among the 
finest examples of poetical pictures. It 
is something just a little smaller and a 
great deal more personal. Our sympa- 
thies follow hers in the matter. We do 
not disagree with the opinion suggested; 
only, from an artistic point of view, the 
opinion had better not have been there. 
We want no personal coloring in our per- 
fect illustrations of human life; the artist 
must be out of sight, and the picture 
should not be painted on toned paper. 

It is in this that Jane Austen so much 
excels Charlotte Bronté. She has found 
enough to write about without the intru- 
sion of any prejudices or disappointments 
of her own. When we look at the world 
through her eyes the atmosphere is wholly 
clear. The picture is so perfect that we 
forget to praise the artist; it is simply 
quite natural, quite true, and so, perhaps, 
for some persons, wholly without interest. 
For there is a large class of readers to 
whom nature does not speak plainly 
enough, for whom real life is not intense 
enough. They fail to find in the one the 
beauty the poets describe, and in the 
other the passions they depict. Life and 
nature must be translated for them into 
plainer expressions by some other mind, 
and the more theatrical light the other 
mind throws into these expressions the 
more satisfactory they are considered. 
Day by day we all walk through the same 
scenes without observing half the details 
of them; and if we are compelled to 
grope for the first time in the dark along 
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often-trod pathways, we come unexpect-| most of the powerful writers employ their 
edly on hitherto undiscovered objects in-! power in harrowing our feelings painfully, 


numerable. It is only when some new 
light is thrown upon a well-known scene 
—the sudden flashes in a thunderstorm, 
or the red glow of a great fire —that our 
attention is roused to things habitually 
passed over unseen. 

Some persons walk as blindly through 
life itself. They require a cleverer mind 
than their own to throw a background of 
fantastic color behind the objects among 
which they move. Only so can they per- 
ceive their true significance. 

Such persons cannot be expected to 
appreciate Jane Austen’s delicately tinted 
pictures of human life. Perhaps they 
must not even be required to realize what 
we mean when we are foolish enough to 
praise Shakespeare. A very intelligent 
young man of to-day, who reads novels 
with interest and attends theatres with 
pleasure, is so convinced of the absence 
of any surpassing merit in the mighty 
dramatist that he allows himself to be- 
lieve that the enthusiasts for the poet are 
all pretending! 

Another man, an elderly clergyman 
(also of to-day), an M.A. of Oxford, in 
early years a botanist and a dabbler in 
the natural sciences — a man who thinks 
he appreciates Virgil, and has got every- 
thing out of the poets that can be got by 
an intelligent mind — has been heard to 
express, ina kind of confidential disgust 
at the stupidity of the world, the fol- 
lowing astonishing sentiment: ‘“ Shake- 
speare? Shakespeare is a very much 
overrated man. I can’t understand what 
people profess to see in him. But it’s 
no use saying anything.” So he leaves 
us all to our blindness. 

It is not to such men that we must rec- 
ommend the study of Jane Austen’s 
works, with their quiet humor, their quaint 
reality, their trenchant but good-natured 
criticism, their sober and unexaggerated 
tone, and that manner which, Macaulay 
has told us, approaches somewhat near to 
Shakespeare’s own. There is such an 
absence of exciting scenes in Miss Aus- 
ten’s books that, with the exception of 
those passages in “Sense and Sensi- 
bility” designed to illustrate the weak- 
ness of the heroine’s sister, we can hardly 
remember any occasion of actual weep- 
ing; agony and wild passion are alto- 
gether excluded. We may complain a 
little of want of the pathetic, which can 


less easily be spared than the exciting | 








in weaving miseries out of circumstances 


which seem improbable, by means of 
actions which strike-us as unnatural; in 
a time when the chief end of talent seems 
to be to pile up the agony sufficiently high, 
without caring about the reasonableness 
of the foundation on which it rests, we 
may well hesitate before expressing a 
regret that, in a series of half-a-dozen de- 
lightful novels, there is not one distress- 
ing death, not one terrible domestic trag- 
edy, not one horrible crime, not even one 
irresistible temptation. All can be good 
if they choose, and nearly all may be 
happy if they will. 

We may say of these books that they 
are simply and entirely delightful. The 
cheerful reality of interest and the genial 
spirit of laughter which pervade them 
carry us on through pleasant and instruc- 
tive pages to a pleasant and satisfactory 
end. We know none, except Jane Aus- 
ten, who, by a few delicate touches, can so 
completely satisfy us concerning the dis- 
posal of a heroine at the close of a novel. 
After passionate quarrels the reconcilia- 
tion generally seems tame; but we are 
wholly content with the fate of Emma in 
the novel which bears her name, of her 
favorite Lizzy in “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
and of the gentle heroine in “ Persua- 
sion.” 

There is no respect of persons in the 
works of this writer. A charming impar- 
tiality and candor are to be found in all 
her portraits of friend or foe. Jane Aus- 
ten delights us as much in depicting the 
peculiarities of a pleasant old woman as 
in relating the fortunes of a blooming 
young one. 

And the most extraordinary thing is 
that at a time when every other writer 
thought it necessary to write in another 
way, and to depend upon incident and plot 
for his interest, Jane Austen ventured to 
write in this way, and has so commended 
herself to this generation beyond her more 


‘ brilliant contemporaries. 


Even the king of novelists, Sir Walter 
Scott, whose wonderful masterpieces of 
fiction we have all read with absorbing 
delight and interest, must, in some points, 


as he has himself so generously acknowl. . 


edged, bend his head before this quiet and 
unobtrusive young woman, who never 
made, and never seemed to wish to make, 
a sensation of any sort. ‘ 

The fact that so little of the interest of 


element; but even here we may be wrong | Jane Austen’s works depends on her inci- 


to demur. 


In the present age, when j dents is in favor of a repeated perusal of 
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these delicate etchings of human life. 
The characters she depicts are less ro- 
mantic than is, or was, usual in fiction; 
but then they are much more real — with 
the reality not of stupid commonplace, but 
of pleasant familiarity, intelligently and 
suggestively unveiled to us. 

Her style seemed prosaic to Charlotte 
Bronté, and her characters uninteresting. 
Life was full of meaning to the younger 
authoress, and even the minor incidents 
in her novels are stamped with the im- 
press of some strong feeling, or carry a 
reflection of some intense personal expe- 
riences. But Jane Austen’s belief in the 
seriousness of life went beyond Charlotte 
Bronté’s ; and the author of “ Pride and 
Prejudice” found the drama of human 
existence so full of meaning that she 
dared to leave it to explain itself. 

A. ARMITT. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A PORT OF THE PAST. 


THERE is only one thing in the world 
more wonderful than Rome, and that is 
the neighborhood of Rome. Yet of the 
myriads of tourists who annually pass 
through the Eternal City, how few are 
there who condescend to do more than 
take one or two desultory drives in the 
Campagna! Perhaps they get as far as 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella on the Via 
Appia. Possibly they drive out to Sant’ 
Agnese on the Nomentan Way. If very 
enterprising, conceivably they take the 
tram to Frascati, or the railway to Alba- 
no. But of the scores of places of ab- 
sorbing historical and antiquarian interest 
within a twenty miles’ radius of the Seven 
Hills they know and care nothing. In this 
respect modern travellers have greatly 
changed for the worse as compared with 
their forerunners. They cover a vast 
amount of space with their locomotives 
and their hired carriages; but they keep 
to the more beaten tracks, and they skim 
a country almost with the swiftness of 
swallows. Like gold nuggets, human in- 
telligence and human curiosity can either 
be beaten out very thin, and so be made 
to cover a considerable superficial area, 
or they may be compressed and concen- 
trated till their depth is equal to their 
breadth. The spreading-out process 
seems to be the one most in vogue in 
these days. People prefer to make a 
superficial journey round the world in a 
given number of days, rather than to de- 





vote an ungiven number of days to the 
world’s most precious and sacred locali- 
ties. One place is treated exactly like 
another. Florence occupies no more of 
the tourist’s time than Vienna; and Rome 
is supposed to be seen in the same num- 
ber of hours that are required for Berlin. 
In olden days, fewer people, far fewer 
people, visited Rome; but those who 
visited it did so with intelligent interest 
and to some useful purpose. They re- 
mained for months at a time in a city 
which is not to be thoroughly explored in 
less; and to their acquaintance with in- 
tramural Rome they added some familiar- 
ity with the numerous suburbs that lie 
between Rome and the sea, or between 
Rome and the mountains. 

One of the most delightful excursions 
to be made in the neighborhood of Rome, 
and one which best repays the expense 
of the journey, is a day’s trip by carriage 
to Ostia and Castel Fusano. The time 
was when a carriage that held four per- 
sons could be hired for this purpose for 
five scudi, or little more than a sovereign. 
But last spring nearly twice that sum was 
demanded for the cost of the expedition. 
The temporal power of the popes has dis- 
appeared; Rome boasts a Parliament, a 
free press, and many new thoroughfares ; 
and these are luxuries which invariably 
bring costly living in their train. Even 
in the middle of “March, when you are 
going to undertake a journey of this kind 
—only fifteen miles out and fifteen back 
—a Roman coachman is anxious to be 
off betimes ; and if you know what a Ko- 
man sun can do long before noon, even at 
the vernal equinox, you will second his 
humor, and be settling into your seat not 
long after 8 A.M. strikes. People are not 
taking down shutters in Rome at that 
hour, as in Oxford Street or Piccadilly. 
All the world is up and about; the streets 
are thronged; the markets are crowded; 
and a fair amount of the day’s work has 
already been done. How charming it is 
at that hour to wind through the streets 
that lead to the Forum, where all modern 
improvements despite, the buffaloes are 
still lying down in the shafts of the two- 
wheeled country carts that are stacked 
with fodder for the use of the capital. 
You can see at a glance that Rome is still 
far from being an opulent city; thatfthe 
old ways of primitive poverty, as shown 
in garb, in victual, in harness-gear, in 
every turn and detail of life, still subsist ; 
and as you pass out of the Porta San 
Paolo, and get upon the Ostian Way, you 
can hardly believe that you are in the 
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neighborhood of a great capital. It is not 
that the Campagna is as yet about you, or 
that signs of moral cultivation do not 
abound. But there is a ruggedness, a 
carelessness, a don’t-mind air about every- 
thing, that is more than provincial in 
character. The only houses are road- 
side osterie, or inns, their walls decorated 
with flaming frescoes or trellis decoration 
of the rudest sort, intimating that a good 
rest and wino nostrale are, on the whole, 
the best things in this world. The Ro- 
man peasant, and indeed the Roman citi- 
zen of a certain class, readily believes 
this otiose philosophy; and the amount 
of drinking and reposing that is got 
through in these suburban gardens is 
amazing. For gardens they all of them 
possess; and when summer comes, there 
will be a ergo/a of vine-leaves, and under 
the grapes of this year the stalwart con- 
tadini and handsome Trasteverine ma- 
trons will quaff the juice of the grapes of 
last. They are true descendants of Hor- 
ace. They love their Falernian or their 
Massic; they gather rosebuds when they 
may; and they take as little heed of the 
morrow as possible. Yet they are amia- 
ble and graceful in their cups unless the 
demon of jealousy lurks at the bottom of 
the draught; and then their bouts are ter- 
rible. 

By degrees, however, these wayside 
inns become more and more sparse, and 
finally vanish altogether. You have 
passed the great Basilica of St. Paul, so 
tame and poor externally, so splendid and 
gorgeous within, with its attendant con- 
vent, stricken with annual malaria, and 
you find yourself following the course of 
the truly yellow Tiber, through scrub, 
through rough pasture, and past little low 
hills scarce deserving of the name. It is 
the horizon rather than the foreground 
that now attracts your eye; and you note 
where, far away to the left, lies Frascati, 
further still, Tivoli. There is little traffic 
along the road, though it leads tothe most 
famous port of ancient Rome and to where 
the Tiber still debouches. Sheep graz- 
ing, lambs frisking, shepherds in goat- 
skin garments leaning upon their crooks, 
troops of young colts, shaggy, spare, and 
easily startled, are the main objects and 
incidents of your progress. Now and 
again there is a green thicket and a deep- 
banked stream, and now you catch sight 
of the sea. What is that? That is Os- 
tia? Which? ‘That round tower, with 
some farm buildings clustered round it? 
Precisely. That is all which represents 
the greatest port of the most celebrated 
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city in the world. Listen to the descrip- 
tion of what it once was. The historian 
is describing one of the feats of Alaric. 
“ Instead of assaulting the capital, he suc- 
cessively directed his efforts against the 
port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most 
stupendous works of Roman magnificence. 
The accidents to which the precarious 
subsistence of the city was continually 
exposed in a winter navigation and an 
open road, had suggested to the genius of 
the first Czsar the useful design, which 
was executed under the reign of Claudius. 
The artificial moles, which formed the 
narrow entrance, advanced far into the 
sea, and firmly repelled the fury of the 
waves ; while the largest vessels securely 
rode at anchor within three deep.and capa- 
cious basins, which received the northern 
branch of the Tiber, about two miles from 
the ancient colony of Ostia. The Roman 
port insensibly swelled to the size of an 
episcopal city, where the corn of Africa 
was deposited in spacious granaries for 
the use of the capital.” The rest may be 
easily surmised. As soon as Alaric got 
possession of Ostia he menaced Rome 


with the destruction of these granaries . 


unless the capital was instantly surren- 
dered into his hands; and the clamors of 
the people, and the terror of famine, sub- 
dued the pride of the Senate. It would 
be impossible to terrify Rome to-day by 
threats directed against Ostia. An in- 


vader might flog the waves like Xerxes, . 


or sack the barren sands; but his power 
of mischief would end with those bootless 
exploits. 

Ostia never recovered from that famous 
assault in the fifth century, and till A.D 
830 it remained toall intents and purposes 
deserted, the sea-sand continually silting 
up and adding future uselessness to past 
ravages. Then Gregory IV. founded an- 
other Ostia, about a mile distant from the 
site of the original city; and it is at what 
is left of this second Ostia that your 
coachman will descend, take out his 
horses, and show every intention of hav- 
ing nothing more to say to you till you 
think proper to turn your face Romewards 
again. It is some distance hence to the 
Roman Ostia, some distance again in an- 
other direction to the woods of Castel 
Fusano; but the day is young, and one 
wants to walk and to have as little com- 
pany as possible while prowling among 
ruins and excavations. A malaria-strick- 
en peasant emerges from a massive stone 
doorway, and helps to stable the horses. 
A priest, dirty and unshaven, is amusing 
himself by feeding with coarse oatmeal 
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the litter of a wild boar, which he has 
tamed to be his companion in this solitary 
place. The old sow, in spite of her fierce 
appearance and shaggy bristles, is very 
friendly; and but for his cassock the 
padre would look far more like a profes- 
sional swineherd than ‘a servant of the 
altar. Once upon a time the bishopric of 
Ostia was the most famous in the world. 
Pious tradition has always maintained 
that it was established in the time of the 
apostles; though I fear that erudite scep- 
tics would claim for it no earlier origin 
than the pontificate of Urban I., about 
229 A.D. This privilege, however, it un- 
doubtedly had, that when the pope elect 
happened to be in priest’s orders he was 
enthroned by the Bishop of Ostia, who 
was regarded as the dean of the Sacred 
College, and must therefore have had the 
dignity of cardinal by virtue of his office. 
Apparently this smiling, grimy ecclesias- 
tic is all that is left of the Ostian bishop- 
ric, which is now merged in that of Vel- 
letri. We ask him if he will show us his 
church. With all the pleasure in the 
world, for it gives him something to do; 
but it evidently surprises him that any- 
body should wish to see it. Truly, it is 
unremarkable and, to the eye, devoid of 
interest. But look at that fresco in the 
side chapel on the right. It represents 
the death and apotheosis of Santa Mo- 
nica. And then you remember that it was 
here, at Ostia, that St. Augustine, on his 
way to Africa, had to bid adieu to his 
saintly mother. The records of history 
contain no tenderer chapter than the re- 
lations of Monica with her ardent, errat- 
ic, and finally repentant, immortal son. 
Who does not remember Ary Scheffer’s 
picture of the pair gazing out to sea to- 
gether! So did they at Ostia before 
Monica died. And here, at Ostia, Augus- 
tine buried her, lingering a while to write 
his treatise “De Libero Arbitrio,” and 
then sailed for the African see with which 
his name is forever associated. Not con- 
tent with trying to revive the existence 
of Ostia, Gregory IV. surrounded it with 
walls, and the sycophants of the time 
tried to christen it Gregoriopolis, but the 
name Ostia could not be got rid of. Un- 
der Leo IV. the Saracens swooped down 
upon it, and got that picturesque thrash- 
ing which Raphael has commemorated in 
the Stanze of the Vatican. That event 
must have administered a fillip to the 
place, for it was important enough to be 
besieged and captured by the king of 
Naples in 1413. Then the famous car- 
dinal Giuliano della Rovere, better known 





as Julius II., took a fancy to it, and em- 
ployed Sangallo to build, and Baldassare 
Peruzzi to decorate. The decorations 
have gone the way of all such; but the 
massive circular tower, surrounded by 
bastions connected by acurtain and de- 
fended by a ditch, still remains. Every- 
where where they can be put are the arms 
of the Della Rovere — an evergreen oak, 
the rodur of the Italian poets. The car- 
dinal gallantly defended his tower against 
the French for two whole years, and 
finally drove them off. After that, new 
Ostia languished; and now nothing sur- 
vives but this same tower, a small church, 
and a farmyard with the litter of a wild 
boar. Inside the tower are staircases, 
vaults, mutilated statues, undecipherable 
inscriptions, votive altars, funeral tablets, 
broken utensils of bronze, pottery, and 
glass, the disjecta membra of a vanished 
civilization. I am told the population of 
the paese, or neighborhood, is sometimes 
as high as one hundred souls, though in 
the season of malaria it sinks below this 
figure. I can only speak of it as I found 
it, and I saw only one priest and one 
peasant. To make the population larger I 
must count the wild sow’s litter. 

And now, with your face seawards, you 
may walk through sandy drives to the site 
of ancient Ostia. Of late years, the ex- 
cavations begun in the time of Cosmo de’ 
Medici, under the direction of Poggio 
Bracciolini, and then for many a genera- 
tion suspended till the present century, 
have been pushed on diligently. Cosmo 
found what folks there were upon the 
spot, occupied in reduving an entire tem- 
ple back again into lime; and doubtless 
that was the chief industry of the place 
for many centuries. Is there much to 
see? Well, yes,and no. No, if you ex- 
pect to find a huge city disinterred —a 
Herculaneum or a Pompeii. But yes, if 
you are satisfied with a street or two, 
part of a theatre, portions of a temple, 
and many a roadway with the marks of 
the chariot wheels of senator, consul, and 
augur cut into them. There is enough, if 
you are learned, to embarrass your erudi- 
tion; there is more than enough, if you 
be sensitive, to flood your feelings. You 
may say that this temple was dedicated 
to Jupiter; or, if you like, you may safely 
contradict anybody who affirms as much. 
It is still a fine brick structure. The 
cella is entire; much of the floor, which 
is of African marble, is there to testify 
to you. The altar of the divinity still 
stands. But where are the worshippers? 
Here they come, down that winding, grass- 
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grown street of tombs. First, an old 
crone, I should think as old as Ostia it- 
self, her face not only withered parch- 
ment, but a very palimpsest upon which 
many a generation has inscribed its ob- 
scure meaning. She has the comel 

square towel upon her head; the hard, 
unyielding bodice round her waist; the 
short, gay petticoat; and the céocce, or 
sheepskin sandals round her feet and legs, 
which otherwise are encased in stoutly 
knitted blue stockings. She is fingering 
her rosary, for it is Sunday, and she tot- 
ters along, the genius of the place. Sec- 
ond, a young girl, dressed in precisely 
the same garb, but somehow making it 
look quite different. She stands erect 
like a goddess, and her gaze is that of the 
ox-eyed Juno. She has no rosary, no any- 
thing. She is asplendid mass of colors, 
a splendid embodiment of form, and she 
is an ignorant pagan who hopes the Ma- 
donna will send her a lover. Third, a 
lamb, decked with bright ribands, and 
following for company’s sake, as for com- 
pany’s sake it has been adopted. Beyond 
these, deeply-worn slabs, draped statues 
without heads, prone and splintered col- 
umns, acanthus leaves, heaps of chipped 
marble, and the undying associations of 
the mightiest empire man has ever built 
or seen. Antiquarians would prattle to 
you by the hour about Ancus Martius, 
who, if you please, founded Ostia; about 
Claudius, Procopius, Hadrian, Septimius 
Severus, and Aurelian. 1 think such lore 
goes in at one ear and out at the other, 
when there is so little visible and tangible 
to impress it on the memory. One of 
the strangest relics of the place is an ob- 
long room with an apse at the end of it, 
in the middle of which is a sacrificial altar 
with Mithraic reliefs. Statues of priests 
of Mithra were likewise found upon the 
spot. In the front part of the altar you 
may plainly see the circular depression 
that received the blood of the victims 
sacrificed. There is, too, an inscription 
recording that Caius Calius, antistes hu- 
jus loci, erected it de sud pecunid, or at 
his own expense. Obviously, then, there 
was here a temple of Mithra. Many 
charming statues have been found here- 
abouts: the bust of the young Augustus, 
the Ganymede of Phadimius, and excel- 
lent bas-reliefs of Diana and Endymion. 
The early Christians, too, have left visible 
traces of themselves, of their creed, of 
their martyrdom, and of their special 
modes of interment; and there is one 
headless statue, much steeped in fading 
color, of which the toe is worn away with 
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constant kissing, as is that of St. Peter in 
the Vatican Basilica, known to all men 
and tourists. But nothing has availed to 
save Ostia; neither emperor nor cardinal, 
neither pope nor martyr, neither Jove, 
Mithra, nor Augustine. 

From the summit of the excavated ruins 
of ancient Ostia, or, still better, from the 
top of the Torre Boacciano, a trifle nearer 
to the sea, you command a splendid view 
of that branch of the Tiber by which Vir- 
gil makes A£neas and his companions 
enter Latium. Hither it was that, as the 
poet describes, propitious Neptune di- 
rected their ships. Here was it that the 
cakes of bread were spread under a shady 
tree ; that the wandering Trojans ate their 
trenchers, as provender was running 
short, and thereby reminded AEneas of a 
prediction of Anchises, which convinced 
him that he had “ touched land ” at last. 
It was from this very spot that the em- 
bassy set out to the court of King Latinus 
at Laurentum, only a few miles away, re- 
ceived as gifts the three hundred horses, 
and took back to Aineas the message con- 
cerning Lavinia. The woods described 
by Virgil have gone; but it is as true to- 
day as then, that the Tiber, dimpled with 
whirlpools, and driving the sand along, 
“rolls his yellow billows to the sea.” 
True now, as then, that the seabirds 
“ethera mulcebant cantu,” were soften- 
ing the air with their song. How is it 


possible, with such tender phrases as | 


these abounding in Virgil, that critics can 
pretend it was left to modern poets to di- 
vine the subtlety of nature? No doubt 
Dryden renders this lovely phrase, “ To 
tuneful songs their narrow throats ap- 
plied ;” but we may depend upon it that 
this horrible parody would have revolted 
Virgil as much as it does ourselves. 
What a fascination Virgil still sheds 
around all this Latin coast! ‘ Nunc 
magnum manet Ardea nomen,” he wrote, 
hundreds of years ago, of the Argive cap- 
ital of Turnus; and magnum nomen is all 
that can now be predicted of Laurentum, 
of Lavinium, of Antium, of Alba Longa. 
But the names will always remain great, 
because of the author of the AEneid. It 
was from this same mouth of the Tiber 
that Claudius sailed for Britain. We 
know that Claudius lived, and we are all 
considerably interested in the island he 
subdued. But who can bring himself to 
associate Ostia with either or both, in the 
same sense in which he does so with 
the mythical landing of AZneas and his 
followers? Claudius has fared but ill at 
the hands of historians, and poets have 
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troubled themselves about him not at all. 
Why does Gibbon speak of him as “the 
most stupid of Roman emperors”? But 
if neglected by the bard, and stigmatized 
by the chronicler, Claudius, after the ex- 
pedition he organized from here, evidently 
had his flatterers. There was an arch of 
Claudius in Rome, in the Piazza Sciarra, 
which Andrea Fulvio tells us existed even 
down to his time. In 1565, excavations 
were made in its neighborhood, and many 
sculptured marbles were disinterred; 
among them, a head of Claudius, and a 
relief, in which he is represented as ad- 
dressing his troops. It is still to be seen 
in the Villa Borghese. In a garden wall, 
behind the Barberini Palace, is a com- 
placent inscription to Claudius, “ Quod 
Reges Britannos absque ulla jactura 
domuerit, gentes Barbaras primus judi- 
cio subegerit.” But these haughty im- 
perial boasts are all in vain; and the 
*ethera mulcebant cantu” moves us in- 
finitely more. 

To the pine woods of Castel Fusano is 
a smartish little walk, in the heat of the 
March sun, which is now high in the 
heavens. But under their densg canopy 
of shade, upon turf growing a harvest of 
asphodels, you may spread your table- 
cloth, set out your luncheon, uncork your 
Montepulciano, eat your oranges, and be 
very happy. What is it that smells so 
sweet? It is the rosemary you are lying 
on, for the forest is full of it. Thereisa 
casino or villa belonging to Prince Chigi, 
which is inhabited only fora few weeks in 
the spring. Whynotformore? They say 
the malaria strikes no one, at a certain 
height above the ground. Then why not 
make yourself a hammock in the topmost 
boughs of those lofty murmuring pines ? 
Better couch, better cradle, no man could 
have; and from your eyrie you would 
descry the winding of the Tiber, the 
Tyrrhene main, and Rome itself. The 
word reminds you that you must sleep 
there to-night; for it is a conventional 
world, and men no longer couch in trees. 
Tf you did, where would you find your 
breakfast? Like the followers of AEneas, 
you would have to eat your trenchers ; 
and I much doubt if any Lavinia would be 
in store for you, or any Latin king send 
you horses and provender. Back to 
Rome! It would always be worth while 
to go fifteen miles from Rome, if only for 
the sake of the pleasure of driving back to 
it. Its majesty never ends nor palls; 
and nothing can stale its infinite variety. 
Etruscan civilization, Roman civilization, 
Greek civilization, the early Christian, the 





medizval, the papal, the strictly modern, 
all are there. Rome is the compendium 
of history; and you may open the human 
story at what page you will. 


From Nature. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF INDIA.* 
II. 


IN a former notice of Professor Vai- 
entine Ball’s important work on the 
“Economic Geology of India,” the sub- 
jects of the gold supply and of that form 
of carbon known as the diamond, were 
treated of. In the present notice it is 
proposed to give a brief account of that 
more important form of carben known as 
coal, as wellas to allude to the valuable 
information given in the chapters on iron, 
salt, and building-stone. The rocks, 
which in peninsular India probably corre- 
spond, as regards the time of their forma- 
tion, to the true carboniferous rocks of 
Europe, are not coal-bearing, and the old- 
est coal-measures in the country belong to 
a period which is well included within the 
limits of the upper palzozoic or Permian, 
and the lower Jurassic formations. All 
the useful coal of the peninsula may con- 
veniently be described as being of Permio- 
triassic age, and, with two exceptions, it 
may be added, these measures do not oc- 
cur beyond the limits of the peninsula. In 
the extra-peninsular area, coal is found in 
various younger deposits, and there are 
numerous deposits in Afghanistan, the 
Punjab, at the foot of the Himalayas, in 
Assam and Burma, of undoubted lower 
tertiary, nummulitic, or eocene coals and 
lignites ; but it is only quite exceptional 
that such deposits possess any great value 
(the chief noteworthy exceptions occur in 
Assam and Burma). 

According to the somewhat liberal esti- 
mates of Mr. Hughes, the areas in India, 
in which coal-measures occur, including 
those unsurveyed, amount in all to thirty- 
five thousand square miles, but the thick- 
ness of a vast number of the seams of 
coal in these basins is very varied. For 
over one century the coal-mining industry 
of India has been in operation, and there 
has been a steady increase in production 
and consumption, especially within the 
last ten years. Still the coal resources of 


* A Manual of the Geology of India. Part 111. 
Economic Geology. By V. Bail, M.A., F.G.S., Offi- 
ciating Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey of 
India. Published by order of the Government of Ludia. 
Calcutta, 18381. 
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the country cannot be regarded as yet 
developed. Out of over thirty distinct 
coal-fields in peninsular India, only four 
or five are worked at all, and even of 
these, but two have arrived at an output 
of from one to two thousand tons a day, 
and this though in those two fields the 
coal-pits are numerous. 

It is very important that the reasons for 
this state of things should be well under- 
stood, and they are not farto seek. Most 
of the coal-fields are very remote from the 
centres of manufacture and from the sea- 
ports, and at these places the native prod- 
uce has to compete with a better quality 
of coal sea-borne from Europe. With 
the extension of railways in India, the 
home coal will have a better chance, as the 
facilities of carriage will enable the coal to 
be brought to the iron-mines, which are 
mostly too at long distances from the 
ports, and when used in the reduction of 
metallic ores, the demand for coal would 
increase. 

As to the quality of the coal of penin- 
sular India, it is not easy to write in gen- 
eral terms. It may be described as a 
laminated bituminous coal, in which 
bright and dull layers alternate; much of 
it does not coke easily. No true anthra- 
cite has as yet been discovered. In the 
coal from the Raniganj field, the propor- 
tion of fixed carbon is under fifty-five per 
cent., which is about ten. per cent. under 
that from the Karharbari field. The 
amount of moisture varies a good deal in 
the coal from the different fields, being as 
high as fourteen per cent. in the coal from 
the Godavari field, and not more than five 
per cent. in that from the Raniganj field. 
The quantity of sulphur and phosphorus 
present varies also considerably, but coal, 
sufficiently free from these impurities as 
to be available for the manufacture of 
steel, isto be found. Ina table showing 
the amount of coal imported into, and 
raised in India, for the years from 1852 to 
1880, we find that of a probable total 
amount of mineral fuel consumed in India 
during 1880-81 of fifteen hundred thou- 
sand tons, one million was raised in the 
country, and half a million was imported. 
While the price of European coal at 
Indian ports varies, the average value at 
present per ton is about 30s. and English 
coal has been sold within the last ten 
years, in Calcutta, for as small a sum as 
15s. a ton. 

At the pit’s mouth at the Raniganj field 
the value of the best coal is about 5s. a 
ton, but the same coal in Madras costs 
from 30s. to 325. a ton, the difference 


being the cost of transit. On many of 
the railways in upper India, wood is 
largely used as fuel, being much cheaper 
than coal. 

The largest and most important of the 
areas in which coal is worked in India is 
that of the Raniganj field. It is situated 
on the rocky frontier of western Bengal, 
at a distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles from Calcutta. The available coal 
was calculated in round numbers by the 
late Dr. Oldham to be fourteen thousand 
millions of tons. Its proximity to the 
main line of railway, and also to the port 
of Calcutta, give it an advantage over all 
other coal areas in India. Coal was 
known to occur there in 1774, and so long 
since as 1777 was actually worked. There 
are now five European companies engaged 
in the extraction of the coal, besides 
many smaller firms, and one native com- 
pany. At one time a good deal of the 
coal was obtained by open quarrying, now 
mining is adopted on the pillar and stall 
plan. None of the mines are of great 
depth; and there is a perfect freedom 
from fire and choke damp. Some of the 
seams are nearly forty feet in thickness, 
but as a rule the very thick seams do not 
contain the best quality of coal. The 
lieut.-governor of Bengal reported for the 
year 1878-79, that “the year was a pros- 
perous one for the coal companies of 
Raniganj. There was a large demand, 
and production was greatly stimulated. 
The output is estimated to have been 
523,097 tons, against 467,924 tons, the 
average of the three previous years. The 
number of persons employed was 388, 931 
men, 194,647 women, and 27,277 chil- 
dren.” 

The coal supply of India is a subject of 
vast interest, one full with a great future 
for India, and one which, though slowly, 
is steadily coming to be properly under- 
stood. 

Into the subject of “ peat in India” the 
space at our disposal does not allow us to 
enter; and that of “ petroleum” caa only 
be glanced at. So far as is at present 
known, petroleum has not been met with 
within the limits of peninsular India. In 
the extra-peninsular countries there are 
several regions where the strata yield 
more or less abundant supplies of petro- 
leum. The most important of these are 
in Burma. In British Burma the working 
of the oil-springs is but in its infancy. 
But in upper Burma, the exportation of 
the rock oils is said to have been in prog- 
ress during the last two thousand years. 





The oil of upper Burma, commonly 
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known as Rangoon oil, is a valuable arti- 
cle of export, taking its name from the 
port from which it is shipped to Europe 
and America. 

In intimate connection with the coal of 
India is the abundance in extent of the 
iron ores of the same region. In the 
peninsular area, magnetite occurs in beds 
or in veins of greater or less extent in 
most of the regions where metamorphic 
rocks occur. In some places, as in the 
Salem district in the Madras presidency, 
the development of this ore is on a scale 
of extraordinary and unparallelled magni- 
tude, whole hills and ranges being formed 
of the purest forms of it; and in many 
cases these deposits are not lodes, but 
beds as truly such as those of gneissose 
and schistose rocks, with which they are 
accompanied. To the abundance and 
wide-spread distribution of these ores in 
the oldest rocks is no doubt to be attrib- 
uted the fact of the frequent recurrence 


of considerable deposits of the general: 


dissemination of ferruginous matter, 
which more or less characterize the sedi- 
mentary rocks of all subsequent periods. 
In some localities bedded magnetite is 
known to occur in sub-metamorphic or 
transition rocks. Thus the rich ores of 
central India are principally found as 
hzmatites in the Bijawar or lower tran- 
sition series of rocks. 

The prevailing red and brown tints 
characterizing the great Vindhyan forma- 
tion are owing to the presence of iron 
ores in veins. The Talchir group of the 
Gondwana system — supposed to have 
been deposited from floating ice — is 
notable for the absence in it of teen mat- 
ter. The next group Barakar is also 
almost free, but with some remarkable 
exceptions, as, for example, in the vicin- 
ity of the Aurunga coal-field at Palamow. 
The third group of the system is one of 
iron-stone shales ; while in the succeeding 
members of the group iron is, though 
somewhat unequally distributed, always 
present. ° 

The laterite of India is peculiarly rich 
in iron ores, and these have been worked 
by the native smelters time out of mind. 
Practical men have sometimes spoken of 
the native furnaces and methods of work- 
ing in a very contemptuous manner, or 
have regarded them as merely objects of 
curiosity, but ought this to be so? Does 
not such a work as the famous iron pillar 
at the Kutab, near Delhi, indicate an 
amount of skill in the manipulation of a 
large mass of wrought iron, which has 
ever been a marvel to all who have stud- 


ied it? But a few years ago, what iron 
foundry in Europe could have produced 
the like, and even now how many are 
there that would turn out such a mass? 
Of a total length of twenty-three feet 
eight inches, just twenty-two feet thereof 
stands exposed over the ground. Over 
sixteen feet in diameter at the base it 
tapers to a little over a foot just below its 
capital, which is three and one-half feet 
high. Its total weight is over six tons. 
Mr. Ferguson, in his “ History of India,” 
believes from the letters on the inscrip- 
tion that it dates from A.D. 400; if so, 
then it has stood exposed to wind and 
weather for nearly fifteen hundred years, 
showing no signs of rust; a most com- 
plete testimony to the skill and art of the 
Indian iron-workers of the period. 

Even in quite recent days Indian steel 
was in considerable demand in England. 
Its production was the cause of much 
wonderment, and was accounted for by 
various theories. The famous Damascus 
blades had long attained a reputation for 
pliability, strength, and beauty, ere it was 
known that the material from which they 
were made was the product of an obscure 
Indian village, and it is probably not very 
generally known that a large quantity of 
the excellent iron used in the construc- 
tion of the Menai Suspension and the 
Britannia Tubular Bridges, was from the 
Porto Nevo Works in South Arcot in 
Salem district. The competition with 
European iron has practically thrown the 
production of native ore into the deepest 
shade. Unless, indeed, the Indian iron 
factories should succeed in producing 
iron at so low a rate as to defy competi- 
tion, the import of European iron must 
continue with the result of leaving no 
margin for profitable working. In En- 
gland, too, it will be remembered that the 
demand for skilled labor has brought forth 
an abundant supply. In India the loss of 
a life, or a stoppage of machinery may 
be productive of serious and prolonged 
delay, causing numerous embarrassments. 

It would seem almost too late for the 
government of India itself to undertake 
the manufacture of iron. Perhaps had it 
done so, prior to the opening up of its 
fine system of railways, it might have done 
good, keeping money in the country and 
employing labor, but there were many 
and serious objections to such govern- 
ment establishments. In the mean while, 
here and there throughout India iron is 
still manufactured. 

The earthy varieties of the hamatites, 





or red and yellow ochres, are abundant in 
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India. They are used by the natives as 
mineral pigments under the collective 
term of girn, for the adornment of the 
walls of houses and huts, and sometimes 
to make the caste marks on the foreheads 
of the Hindus. 

In the Gabalpur district a paint is man- 
ufactured by grinding the ore to an impal- 
pable powder by means of grindstones 
worked by small water-wheels. The pow- 
der is packed in bags, and sells retail at a 
price so high as 13/,a ton. It has proved 
to be the cheapest paint in the Indian 
market. It lies smoothly on wood or 
iron, and has been successfully used 
against damp or porous tiles, bricks, and 
plaster. It has already stood a good 
practical test on the metal-work of the 
principal bridges in India. 

So far as the coal and iron products of 
this great dependency of ours are con- 
cerned, they would seem more than suffi- 
cient for all her needs, but at prices that 
were alone remunerative when the coun- 
try remained isolated from the rest of the 
world. By competition the native produc- 
tion has been almost starved out, but the 
native consumers get as good an article, 
and at a far cheaper rate now than of old. 

Salt is the mineral product of all others 
the most important to the revenue of In- 
dia, the gross annual receipts from the 
salt-tax being now about seven millions 
of pounds sterling. While the native 
supply is practically inexhaustible, there 
is still a steady import trade from foreign 
countries. Within the last ten or twelve 
years, a great deal has been done in the 
way of equalizing the salt-tax in the dif- 
ferent districts of India, and the govern- 
ment monopoly is now fairly complete. 
In Madras the indigenous sources of sup- 
ply have been the salt-pans on the coastal 
districts, where salt is obtained by the 
evaporation of sea-water. It was also 
obtained at one time by the lixiviation of 
saline earth. The salt manufacture be- 
gins in January, as soon as the rains are 
over and the weather begins to get warm. 
Before the evaporation at the pans be- 
gins, there is a preliminary evaporation, 
lasting over some twenty-five days, in pits, 
by which the brine is reduced fifty or 
seventy-five per cent. in bulk. The man- 
ufacture in the pans continues for about 
twenty-nine days, when the salt is taken 
out and stored on the banks todry. The 
brine is not evaporated to dryness in the 
pans, in order that the magnesium sul- 
phate may, as much as possible, remain 
in solution. In Rajputana, there are four 
sources of salt. The most extensive are 





the salt lakes, such as Sambhar and Did- 
wana; next come the brine-pits, then 
some salt is obtained from saline efflores- 
cence from earthwork, and some from de- 
posits in old river-pits. A brine-pit in 
Bhartpur, examined in 1865, contained 
twenty to thirty feet of brine at a depth 
of twenty feet from the surface, and was 
reported to have shown no diminution of 
supply during the preceding twenty-eight 
years. 

The Punjab is distinguished from all 
the other districts of India, in possessing 
enormous deposits of rock salt, and it is 
very remarkable that these deposits do 
not all belong to the one geological age, 
but are referable to very distinct periods 
which are widely separated in time. Dur- 
ing the year ending March 31, 1880, in- 
land customs duty was paid on fifty-five 
thousand tons of salt from the rock-salt 
mines of the Punjab. The rock salt of 
the Kohet district would seem to be of 
eocene age; it is overlaid conformably by 
gypsum, which is again overlaid by rocks 
of Nummulitic age. Here the salt is ob- 
tained by open quarrying. The quarries 
at Malgin have been worked from time 
immemorial; those at Bhadur Khel were 
opened some twelve centuries ago. The 
total available quantity of salt in these 
quarries has been estimated to afford a 
supply, which, allowing a liberal margin 
for waste, would, at the rate of the pres- 
ent demand, last for four thousand years. 

The Salt-range deposit is the oldest 
known deposit in the world. It underlies 
beds containing Silurian deposits, and is 
therefore of a period at least not younger 
than the Silurian age. The rock salt in 
this range is worked underground. The 
largest mines of the range are the Mayo 
mines at Khewra, om the eastern side of 
the Indus. These and the neighboring 
mines had been worked most of all, and 
generally on a most dangerous system. 
Thus, in one of the Mayo mines the old 
Sikh workmen having worked out the salt 
in one vast chamber, the roof of which 
was supported by two immense pillars, 
commenced and worked out a second 
chamber under the first one, and beneath 
the pillar supporting its roof, with the 
result that on a Sunday, in June, 1870, 
one of these pillars broke through, carry- 
ing with it a large part of the roof, and 
forming a crater on the hill where the 
mine is situated. Since then, these mines 
have been worked in accordance with 
modern principles, and the appearance of 
their tunnels, drifts, and tramways is most 
imposing. There is even a wire-rope 
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tramway to the nearest village from the 
mouth of the mines. The annual average 
receipts from the Salt-range mines is 
388,1442. 

In connection with salt, the subject of 
veh is a highly important one. eh is 
the native term applied to efflorescent 
salts which have accumulated in the soil 
or in the subsoil waters of large tracts in 
India, and this, in some places, to such 
an extent that cultivation has become im- 
possible, and fertile fields have become 
barren spaces. The origin of this reh is 
now fully understood; the rivers carry in 
solution saline particles washed out of 
the rocks over which they flow; as well 
as a fine silt or alluvium, which also, on 
its decomposition, yields further salts; in 
a region of intense evaporation, and where 
the surface of the ground is constantly 
irrigated, if there be no free drainage out- 
let for the waters, the salts contained in 
them are accumulated in the soil, or still 
further surcharge the subsoil waters; 
while over and above all this, during the 
rainy season the rain-water, charged with 
carbonic acid, falling on the porous soil, 
has the effect of decomposing its mineral 
constituents and of carrying down to the 
subsoil the salts then formed. This being 
the state of things, when the surface of 
the ground becomes dried, the water, 
charged with salts, rises up and evapo- 
rates, leaving a salt efflorescence, the reh, 
which at length so permeates the super- 
ficial layer of soil as to leave it little bet- 
ter than a salt marsh. Contrary to what 
might on first sight be expected, irriga- 
tion by even pure canal water seems to 
increase the evil; for, as Mr. Medlicott 
has so well pointed out, the table of salt 
subsoil water is, by the addition of the 
canal water, raised to a height that brings 
it within the reach of evaporation ; and so 
the efflorescence is increased. The only 
remedies for this state of things would 
seem to be good, deep subsoil drainage, 
with thorough washing of the surface soil, 
and protecting the latter as much as pos- 
sible from evaporation. 

India at one time enjoyed almost a mo- 
nopoly of the saltpetre trade, and even 
still, from the port of Calcutta, in the year 
1879-80, the export of this commodity 
was nearly 432,000/. The peculiar habits 
of the people and the fact that in the salt- 
petre-reducing districts there is a long 
period of drought after a long period of 
rain, accounts for the soil in the vicinity 
of the Indian villages being impregnated 
with this salt. More than two-thirds of 
the total quantity of the saltpetre which is 





exported from Calcutta at present comes 
from the districts of Tirhut, Saran, and 
Champaran in Behar. 

The building-stones of India form a 
wonderfully interesting subject. Among 
the most abiding records of any nation 
must always be included the buildings 
they have raised, and the duration of 
these will depend on the material chosen 
for the erection. Is it a necessity of 
modern civilization that our great edifices 
should be constructed of materials that 
are quick to perish? and why should it 
be said of Anglo-Indian architecture, that 
if the English left India, in a century 
after their departure no sign of their oc- 
cupation would remain? and in India, as 
Prof. Ball remarks, unlike new countries 
such as Australia and most parts of Amer- 
ica, where knowledge had to be obtained 
by experience, the native temples and 
buildings should have at once furnished 
the needed information as to the durabil- 
ity of the material used in them, the only 
one quality in building material that noth- 
ing save time isatest for. Most of the 
buildings erected by the British in India 
are built of brick; it need scarcely be 
added that all the native temples are of 
stone, and that many exhibit a wonderful 
mastery over sometimes difficult material. 
Very strange is it, too, to learn that the 
resources of India in this respect are so 
little known or appreciated, that at this 
day advertisements daily meet the eye in 
the Indian papers of Aberdeen granites 
and Italian marbles; and yet how many 
temples are there to be found in India, 
constructed of native granites! and what 
can surpass the white marble filigree 
screens called ja/ee, made out of the na- 
tive marble? . 

One splendid screen is thus described 
by Mr. Keene: “ But all the marble work 
of northern India is surpassed by the 
monument which Akbar erected over the 
remains of his friend and spiritual coun- 
sellor, Shekh Sulim Chisti,,at Fatipur 
Sikri (1581 A.D.) In the north-western 
angle of a vast courtyard, 433 feet by 366 
feet, is a pavilion externaily of white mar- 
ble, surrounded by a deep, projecting 
dripstone, also of white marble, supported 
by marble shafts, crowned by most fan- 
tastic brackets, shaped like the letter S. 
The outer screens are so minutely pierced, 
that at a little distance they look like lace, 
and illuminate the mortuary chapel within 
with a solemn half-light which resembles 
nothing else that I have seen.” 

The varieties of metamorphic rocks 
suited to building purposes in India are 
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very numerous; besides the granites, 
sandstones and porphyritic gneiss abound. 
In Mysore, a building-stone occurs in the 
crystalline rock of the district, which can 
be split into posts twenty feet long, which 
have been used for the support of the 
telegraph wires ; and the peculiar adapta- 
bility of gneiss to fine carving is often to 
be seen in the rings appended to the 
drooping corners of some of the pago- 
das, where the rings, the links within 
which are movable, and the projecting 
corners, are carved out of a single block. 
Among all the formations, the Great Vin- 
chyan sandstones stand prominent ; these 
were used in the manufacture of stone 
implements; the great memorial mono- 
liths or dats, many of which bear the edicts 
of Asoka, the protector of the early Bud- 
dhists who reigned about 250 B.C., are 
made of this stone; some of these are of 
great size, and on the exposed surfaces 
are polished; their carved capitals were 
surmounted with figures of lions or ele- 
phants. 

There are many quarries of stone 
throughout India, opened in these Vin- 
dhyan rocks. At Dehri, on Son, the stone 
is a compact white sandstone, strong and 
durable, and susceptible of artistic treat- 
ment. Other fine quarries are at Chunar, 
from which has come for ages the supply 
to Benares and Calcutta. But perhaps 
the most important quarries in India are 
those in the upper Bhanrers, which have 
furnished building material since before 
the Christian era, to the cities of the ad- 
joining plains. Portions of the Taj at 
Agra, Akbar’s palace at Fatipur Sikri, 
the Jamma Masjid at Delhi, have been 
built from the stone of these quarries. 
The palace of the rajah of Bhartpur, at 
Deeg, one of the most beautiful edifices 
in India, is constructed of the stone from 
the same district. In it, cupolas rest on 
slender shafts of two or three inches in 
diameter. Arches are supported on strong, 
yet graceful pillars, and windows are 
formed of single slabs of stone, perfo- 
rated with the most elaborate tracery. 

Among the sandstones of the Damuda 
series, there are several varieties which 
are suited for building purposes. Through- 
out the Damuda valley, where these rocks 
occur, they have been used from consid- 
erable antiquity for the construction of 
temples. Among the finest examples 
known, some Jain temples at Barakar 
may be mentioned, as they exhibit speci- 
mens of wonderful carving which has 


caves of Sirguja and Chang Bakhar even 
better testify to the endurance of this 
rock. 

Laterite has also been used as a build- 
ing material, but it is not ornamental, and 
does not weather well. Good roofing 
slate does not appear to exist in India, 
though in the transition rocks of the 
Kharakpur hills, slate occurs; it is a 
partially altered, earthy rock, which is 
readily fissile, and with pains and care 
can be reduced to a thickness of one- 
eighth of an inch; it would answer well 
for flagging. 

Extended though this notice of Prof. 
Ball’s book has been, we have been una- 
ble therein to glance at more than its 
more prominent features. We doubt not, 
however, that the reader will perceive 
that it is one of the most important con- 
tributions yet made to our knowledge of 
the economic geology of this vast king- 
dom, the prosperity of which so nearly 
and so intimately concerns ourselves. 


From Nature. 
ART METAL-WORK OF JAPAN. 


For centuries past the artists of Japan 
have earned for themselves a reputation 
for their skill in the working of metals, 
and at the present day their productions 
in bronze, iron, and steel, excite admira- 
tion andastonishment. This art industry 
is of extreme antiquity. Mr. Satow, in 
his recent handbook of central and north- 
ern Japan, describes the colossal image 
of Buddha at Nara. It was first cast in 
749 A.D., and was set up in its present 
position. It suffered from various acci- 
dents, and in 1567 the temple was burned 
to the ground, the head of the image fall- 
ing off. It was replaced not long after- 
wards, and we may therefore assign to 
the body an age of eleven hundred and 
forty years, and to the head about three 
hundred years. Buddha is represented 
seated cross-legged on a dais which is of 
bronze, and represents the calyx of a 
lotus. The figure is 53} feet high; the 
face is 16 feet long, an wide, while 
966 curls adorn the head, around which 
is a halo 78 feet in diameter, on which are 
images 8 feet in length. A roof protects 
the image, and a staging is erected to 
assist visitors in examining it. The cast- 
ing is said to have been attempted seven 
times before it was accomplished, and 
three thousand tons of charcoal were used 





stood well, though the old Pali inscrip- 
tions on stone of this material in the 


in the operation. The whole is said to 
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weigh four hundred and fifty tons, and 
the alloy is composed of : — 


Gold . «© « « 500 Ibs, 
Mercury ° ° ° 1,954 “ 
Tin. ° ° « 16527 “ 


Copper. . .«. . 986,080 “ 

“The body of the image and all the 
most ancient part of the lotus flowers on 
which it is seated are apparently formed 
of plates of bronze ten inches by twelve, 
soldered together, except the modern 
parts, which are much larger castings. 
A peculiar method of construction is said 
to have been adopted, namely, of gradu- 
ally building up the walls of the mould as 
the lower part of the casting cooled, in- 
stead of constructing the whole mould 
first, and then making the casting in a 
single piece.” The other large image of 
Dai Butsu at Kamakura, near Yokohama, 
is somewhat smaller than this, and dates 
from a period three centuries more recent. 
The various temple bells, some of which 
are of great size, are remarkable for the 
sweetness and mellowness of their tones, 
which contrast greatly with the harsh, 
clanging sounds to which we are accus- 
tomed in Europe. They are struck on 
the outside by huge pine beams which 
are suspended by strong ropes. The 
vessels ordinarily used in worship, such 
as vases, lamps, and incense-burners, are 
also of bronze, many of them being fine 
specimens of art, executed in high relief, 
and finished with much care. The de- 
mand for art metal-work of a high order 
has thus existed for centuries in Japan; 
and so far as can be judged from the 
specimens of more modern work of this 
description, the hand of the Japanese 
workman has not lost its cunning. In the 
Japanese art-gallery in Grafton Street, 
among many rare and beautiful produc- 
tions of the Land of the Rising Sun, the 
metal-work well deserves attention. A 
pair of dark, green-tinted bronze vases, 
fourteen inches high, inlaid with gold, are 
conspicuous for beauty of design and 
workmanship. They are said to have 
occupied the maker seven years, and their 
curious tint is said to be a trade secret. 
It must be understood that it is no mere 
surface coloring, but is produced by the 
mixture of the metals in certain propor- 
tions. The work on the rims and necks 
represent in gold inlay a cloud dragon, 
while the bodies are decorated with four 
medallions formed of gold and silver in- 
lays, the shading obtained by an inlay of 
gold upon silver being very remarkable. 
The tints of bronzes vary in color and 
depth from yellow, green, and ruddy to 





dark brown, and next to beauty of design, 
the tint is a sine gud non. A favorite de- 
sign on bronzes is the dragon, a subject 
which is treated with much force and 
character. 

A plaque of shakudo —an alloy of gold 
and copper, and black in color — set jn a 
bronze mounting, representing the bam- 
boo, is remarkable as showing the care 
and labor expended by the Japanese artist 
in working out details. The design rep- 
resents a meeting between the twelve 
chief disciples of Buddha; the inlaying 
of the figures, trees, flowers, etc., is of 
gold and silver, with various tinted com- 
positions, and stands out from the dark 
background of the alloy with much bril- 
liancy. One of the compositions em- 
ployed for shading is called shibu-ichi, 
and consists of three parts of copper to 
one of silver. Both these alloys are fa- 
vorite compositions of the Japanese artist. 
The minute interlaying of gold and silver 
in another plaque, about eighteen inches 
in diameter, with a curvilinear border, 
exhibits marvellous skill. The body of 
the plaque is of iron, and the border is 
adorned with grape-leaf and fruit pat- 
terns, the former being of gold, the latter 
of silver. This is the work of Komai, of 
Kioto, whose family held the office of 
sword-mounters to the court. Swords in 
the olden time were much prized by their 
owners, for the quality and temper of the 
steel, and much cost was lavished on the 
ornaments of the handles and sheaths. 
The making of a good sword was regarded 
as a very serious task, and the maker had 
to conform to certain rules of conduct 
from the commencement to the end of 
the operation. The external ornaments 
offered endless scope to the skill and 
care of the worker in metals. Great 
importance is attached to the maker’s 
name, which is engraved above the guard. 
It was a common saying of the Japanese, 
that the swords of celebrated makers, 
such as Naminohira, Yukiyasu, -Masa- 
mune, and others, could not return to 
their scabbards, unless they had been 
dipped in blood; the sword-maker’s occu- 
pation is now gone, not so their fellow- 
artists, the sword-mounters. Their skill 
in working metals can always be turned 
to good account. 

Many other works in metal in the gal- 
lery deserve mention, but we cannot refer 
to them here. They all exhibit the pa- 
tience, skill, imagination, and love of his 
craft which distinguished the Japanese 
artist of old. It is to be feared that he 
is now abandoning these qualities, and 
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seeking a more rapid road to fortune by j Street, which was made for the third shé- 
shoddy foreign imitations, and that beau- 
tiful works requiring the patience and 
loving care of years — such, for instance, 
as the small cabinet shown in Grafton 





gun of the last dynasty, and which is 
probably the finest work of its kind in 
existence — will soon be things of the 
past. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY FRIENDSHIPS, — In 
France, England, and Germany, among many 
minor groups, three stand out with marked 
lustre by reason of the eminence of the men 
who formed their centres — Diderot, Johnson, 
and Goethe. They all contained men who may 
be ranked among the most active and success- 
ful workers whom the world has known, men 
who have left enduring monuments of their 
jabors. Yet these men never seemed to want 
leisure for frequent meetings and genial fellow- 
ship. They met constantly and almost regu- 
larly, without loss, we may be sure, to their 
work, and with much increase of happiness to 
themselves. The French have a saying that 
the hours spent at the dinner-table do not 
count in life. But the best thing at a good 
French dinner, especially of the old school, 
was not the cookery but the conversation, A 
few dishes with ample pauses between, by 
which equai justice was done to the viands and 
the talk — this was the ideal, not unfrequently 
realized in practice, which the proverb had in 
view, and in which health equally with recrea- 
tion found its account. In Edinburgh, again, 
from the days of Hume to those of Sir Walter 
Scott, men had time both for work and play ; 
and even in remote Konigsberg, under Kant, 
the ardent pursuit of metaphysics was not 
found incompatible with the restorative relaxa- 
tion of genial and frequent social intercourse. 
For it is to be noted that the meeting of 
friends, to be at once a source of refreshment 
and repose, must be neither too frequent nor 
too rare. If we only meet our friend at long 
intervals, we have either too much to say to 
him and cannot say it for over-fulness, or we 
have lost touch and those finer contacts of 
sympathy which are the spirit and essence of 
the best talk. We have insensibly diverged, 
each in his separate groove, and easy flow and 
spontaneity are replaced by reserve and half- 
shyness. It is here that we place our finger on 
the painful spot in our modern life. In this 
huge wilderness of bricks and mortar called 
London friends live apart, separated by in- 
visible barriers, which only exceptional mo- 
ments of heaith and energy enable us to trav- 
erse. The facilities of locomotion, by which 
men are enabled to escape from an atmosphere 
poisoned and thickened with coal-smoke and 
noxious gases in which their daily business 
mostly lies, have caused such a dispersion of 
the inhabitants presumed to live in the same 
city that the chances are that friends who 
would like nothing better than to meet and 











talk once or twice a week are often unable to 
do so once or twice a month, or even at longer 
intervals. In this respect London is a monster 
unequalled in the civilized world. But Paris 
is fast becoming a rival of no mean pretensions 
in this repulsive characteristic. In the old 
days men lived, so tu speak, within a stone’s 
throw of each other. Goldsmith in the Tem- 
ple, Johnson in Bolt Court, Burke in Gerard 
Street, for instance, were neighbors, as com- 
pared to men equally eager for social union, 
who now perhaps live one at Wimbledon, an- 
other at Ciapham, a third at Hampstead or 
Highgate. Pall Mall Gazette. 





A RECENT number of the Celestial Empire, 
referring to a discovery of some ancient graves 
near Shanghai, gives an interesting account of 


‘Chinese burial in former times. A man of 


means purchased his coffin when he reached 
the age of forty. He would then have it 
painted three times every year with a species 
of varnish, mixed with pulverized porcelain 
—a composition which resembied a silicate 
paint or enamel. The process by which this 
varnish was made has now been lost to the 
Chinese. Each coating of this paint was of 
some thickness, and when dried had a metal- 
lic firmness resembling enamel. Frequent 
coats of this, if the owner lived long, caused 
the coffin to assume the appearance of a sar- 
cophagus, with a foot or more in thickness of 
this hard, stone-like shell. After death the 
veins and the cavities of the stomach were 
filled with quicksilver for the purpose of pre- 
serving the body. A piece of jade would then 
be placed in each nostril and ear, and in one 
hand, while a piece of bar silver would be 
placed in the other hand. The body thus pre- 
pared was placed on a layer of mercury within 
the coffin ; the latter was sealed, and the whole 
then committed to its last resting-place. When 
some of these sarcophagi were opened after 
the lapse of centuries, the bodies were found 
in a wonderful state of preservation ; but they 
crumbled to dust on exposure to the air. The 
writer well observes that the employment of 
mercury by the Chinese of past dynasties for 
the purpose of preserving bodies ought to 
form an interesting subject for consideration 
and discussion in connection with the history 
of embalming and “ mummy-making.” 











